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IBM Reports 


Information: key to 


better service for you 
as a consumer. 


Shoppers in a supermarket near Baltimore now spend nearly 30 percent 
less time in the checkout line. Guests of an Atlanta hotel can register in just seconds 
after their arrival. And at a Nebraska savings and loan association, customers can 
make deposits and withdrawals 40 percent faster than before. 

The reason that customers of the supermarket, the hotel and the savings and 
loan association enjoy better, faster service is the same: computer-based sys- 
tems provide these businesses with the information they need when they need it— 
current information about food prices, about available rooms, about account 
balances. 

Minimizing delays is only one of the ways in which modern information 
technology—from computers to office systems—can be used to benefit the 
consumer. 

For example, with timely, accurate information businesses can reduce the 
number of out-of-stock items, promptly answer customer inquiries, provide more 
personalized service and plan better to meet future consumer needs. Information 
technology is IBM’s business—providing the tools for recording, processing, com- 
municating, storing and retrieving information. 

Clearly, such information tools are increasingly important in serving the 
consumer today. They will become even more essential in the future as the 
economy continues to grow in size and complexity. For instance, today the average 
supermarket stocks 50 percent more products on its shelves than it did 20 years 
ago. And, counting various sizes and colors, a large department store now offers a 
choice of more than a quarter of a million items. 

When consumer choices expand in this way, so do the problems of 
business management. Fortunately, advances over the years have made it more and 
more economical for businesses to improve customer service through the use of 
information technology. For example, the cost of computer processing has come 
down at the rate of about 18 percent compounded annually during the past 20 
years. 

We at IBM are committed to developing a wide range of innovative new 
products using information technology—products that help put information to work 
for people. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


hen readers leaf through TIME this week they may be star- 
Wis to see a number of changes in our appearance—this 
page included. The new format offers different section heads, a 


secondary headlines to 
announce more quickly 
what stories are about 

Why these changes? 
There were several rea- 
sons, but perhaps most im- 
portant was our increasing 
use of fast-breaking color 
photographs. These, we 
thought, required a sim- 
pler, cleaner-looking envi- 
ronment. Managing Edi- 
tor Henry Grunwald finds 
the new design “neat and 
orderly. It should encour- Art Director Bernard at work 
age discipline and empha- 
size organization, which is at the heart of the newsmagazine 
principle. But this sense of order will not inhibit us. Quite the 
| contrary, it will make the occasional splash, the bold visual ges- 
ture easier.” 

This, of course, is not our first new format. The typog- 
raphy of TIME’s first issue (March 3, 1923) was used with minor 
modifications for 15 years. In 1938 a more modern type face 
was adopted for a cleaner, more contemporary look. Our last 
complete redesign came in 1971. We feel that each of the for- 
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Cover: The old gray 
lady ain't what she used 
to be. The New York 
Times is packing a lot 
more punch these days 
(though some call it 
paunch). For all that’s fit 
to print about the 
changes at the new 
Times, see The Press 
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new type face for headlines, hairline rules to set off columns of 
| type. Another innovation TED THA 

















mats was faithful to the TIME spirit. but changed with chang- 
ing needs and visual tastes 

Walter Bernard, our new art director, who took on the 
task of redesigning TIME last February, set out to create a look 
of “elegant strength.” Says Bernard: “We hope our readers get 
used to the new format quickly. Ultimately it is still background 
—good background for good writing and good photographs.” 

— Our cover story this 

week is about America’s 
greatest newspaper, the 
venerable New York 
Times, and how it has 
come to flourish anew un- 
der its fourth publisher, 
Arthur Ochs (“Punch”) 
Sulzberger. Many of the 
interviews were done by 
Reporter-Researcher Re- 
gina Cahill, and Associate 
Editor Donald Morrison, 
who has been running our 
Press section for three 
years, wrote the story 
Morrison takes a critical 
look at many aspects of the Times, but came away impressed 
by the paper's completeness and ubiquity. Says Morrison with 
a pinch of hyperbole: “If a tree falls in the forest and there is 
no New York 7imes reporter there to record it, the tree never 
fell. But then there are so many Times reporters around the 
world that hardly a tree falls that isn't recorded.” 
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The Cover: I!Justration by Richard Hess 





Cahill and Morrison at the Times 
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The Nation: Jimmy ' The Nation: S), dead 
Carter unveils a welfare Seven wounded. Son of 
plan that emphasizes Sam, the psychopath 
jobs. and offers a peace who stalks New York 
pipe lo pot smokers with a 44-cal, revolver 
Meantime, the CIA ts strikes again. Police 
accused of still more j phones jingle constantly 
wrongdoing: feeding i with tips, but aflera 
drugs to unwitting H year-long man hunt. the 
human guinea pigs killer remains free 
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| The World: « y Vance 
finds Middle East peace 

| a tough nut tocrack 

| Cyprus’ Archbishop 
Makarios dics 
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Living: At Oshkosh 
latter-day Red Barons 
(and Baronesses) 
achieve highs in 
homemade planes 
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The Law: To prevent 
nots, Chicago officials 
are trying to ban all 
marches. But what about 
the First Amendment” 
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Essay: What's left of 
the New Left? Balding 
pates, Mortgages. 
briefcases, sure. But also 
an impulse for change 


Religion: Seven British 
theologians revive some 
old questions about the 
divinity of Jesus and stir 
an unholy row 
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Yardley is sweet and 
sour on Ring Lardner 
David Storey’s newest 
novel is mostly sour 


Energy: Congress 
passes most of Carter's 
program, and a new 
Cabinet agency is 
created to carry it out 
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Music: Home life was 
hectic for Kris and Rita 
but the Kristoffersons 
are finding togetherness 
on the road 
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For countries near 
bankruptcy. the IMI 
Proposes a bailout fund 
But will $10 billion do? 
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Congress 
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For a meeting or 





t that makes a 


lasting impression. At a price that doesn't. 
The new Sheraton-Plaza. 





Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 


The new Sheraton-Plaza is an intimate, 
luxury hotel that offers you exceptional 
service. At prices that aren't exceptional 

Our facilities include twenty-one 
of Chicago's most luxurious meeting 
and banquet rooms. Rich, sculptured 
oak paneling, hand-carved woodwork, 
heavy brass fixtures, skyline views and 
dramatic accents 

We're not a convention hotel. We 
specialize in smaller, more intimate 
groups. At the very most, 300. This 
means that our staff has time to give you 
a high level of personal and professional 


attention for your wedding, banquet, re- 
ception, sales meeting, conference— 
whatever 

A hotel tucked among the tree- 
shaded streets just steps off North 
Michigan Avenue enclosed valet 
parking for your added convenience 

The new Sheraton-Plaza. A com- 
bination of Plaza luxury and Sheraton 

S} 


value. It's a combination that you and q 
your guests will both appreciate 
Call 787-2900 and ask for our Director Ltt 


of Catering Sheraton-Plaza 


SHERATON HOT ELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
JUST STEPS OFF N. MIC ae GAN AVENUE, HURON & ST CLAIR, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 
OUT OF TOWN, CALL TOLL-FREE 800-325-3535. IN CHICAGO, CALL 787-2900 
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Save 10% to 20% 


From now until Labor Day all our beautiful 
home furnishings will be on sale. You can 
save 10% to 20% on elegant furniture for 
every room in your home. Save on living 
room, dining room and bedroom furniture, 
tables, lamps and accessories, carpeting, area 
rugs, sofa sleepers and bedding and on our 
custom bedspreads, die eries and 
wallcoverings. 


You'll find the exact style of furniture you 
want in the price range you're looking for. 
Our stores are filled with beautiful furniture 

in a range of styles to reflect your personal 
taste, be it graceful, classic traditional; bold, 
dramatic modern; warm, charming country; 
timeless and elegant Oriental or a fashionable 
eclectic mix. And, it’s all on sale now. 


So, come to Colby’s this summer... and save. 


toni ’ 
Quality 
at unmistakable Sic 


129 East Chestnut 
(Across from 


Savings Water Tower Place) 


a, OAK BROOK 
4\ 2105 Spring Road 


‘. NORTHBROOK 
1001 Skokie Bivd 


Chicago open Monday and Thursday 10 AM to 7 PM 
Tuesday, Wednesday. Friday and Saturday 10 AM to 6 PM 
Oak Brook and Northbrook open until 9 PM Monday, Thursday and Friday 


ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 py 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$400,000,000 
Standard Oil Company 


(an Indiana corporation) 


7%% Debentures Due 2007 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 


Price 99%% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


DILLON, READ & CO.INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KUHN LOEB & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROTHERS 


Incorporated Incorporated 


BACHE HALSEY STUART SHIELDS BLYTH EASTMAN DILLON & CO. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


DREXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT HORNBLOWER, WEEKS, NOYES & TRASK 


Incorporated Incorporated 


E.F. HUTTON & COMPANY INC, KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB RHOADES & CO.INC. PAINE,WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


Incorporated Incorporated 


REYNOLDS SECURITIES INC. SMITH BARNEY, HARRIS UPHAM & CO. 


Incorporated 


WARBURG PARIBAS BECKER WERTHEIM & CO., INC. 


Incorporated 
WHITE,WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


July 27,1977. 

















Our Furniture Sale Boat. 


You could call this ship a luxury liner, since she’s filled with the most luxurious lines of su- 
perbly crafted Scandinavian furniture. And now’s the time when all of the furniture from all 
of those lines is on sale. 


We've reduced all furniture in all stores by 10°o to 30°0—with some floor samples reduced 
even more. That includes dining rooms, living rooms, lounge chairs, stereo benches, bed- 
rooms, shelving systems, coffee tables, desks, sofas and hundreds of other items 


Cruise over soon while stocks are at their peak. All stores open Sunday. Bankcards accepted. 
Sale ends August 31st. 


Lombard Matteson Schaumburg Waukegan Northbrook b 
tigan Ave Yorktown Mall Lincoln Mall WoodfieidMall Lakehurst Mall Northbrook Court 
(629-3666) (481.8787) (882-2720) (473-0700) (564-0860) 


Scandinavian Desig 


Evanston 
1527 Chicago Ave > Diversey Pkwy 
(869-6100 (248-8229) 


Locations in Chicago, Denver, Indianapolis, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul and four Mobilia stores in San Francisco 
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New York’s Night of Terror 


To the Editors 

It does not excuse one single act of 
looting or burning during New York’s 
blackout [July 25] to insist that something 
more is required than calling the perpe- 
trators animals or demanding longer jail 
sentences. By now we must know that 
there are problems we have deferred too 
long and will defer again, work that is 
too hard to do, sacrifices we find beyond 
our capacities, corrective action that must 
be sustained too long for a people too im- 
patient to stay the course 

Meanwhile, those who customarily 
clean up afterward will do so. The reports 
will be duly written and filed. Those who 
were already in a bad way will be worse 
off. Those who had little sympathy for 
them will probably have less. We have 
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not yet found the lightning that will fuse 
enough of us into a force that can use the 
ordinary political, economic, social and 
moral instruments at our disposal to make 
changes of the scale, depth and duration 
required before the lights go oul again 
M. Carl Holman, President 
The National Urban Coalition 
Washington, D.C. 


All this analyzing why people looted 
New York during the blackout is a cover- 
up for pure and simple greed. After the 
flood. the mayor of Johnstown. Pa., had 
the right idea by ordering looters shot 

Lee Henderson 
Arlington, Va 


Those of us who have been poor know 
what nonsense it is to believe that having 
little makes one a thief. Creating reason- 
able motives for unreasonable people only 
serves to goad them on 

Ray Giddens 
Greenville, S.C 


In the aftermath of what those an- 
imals did during the blackout. I am ad- 
vising my Congressman that if he ever 
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again votes any federal funds for New 

York City. I will be ringing doorbells for 
his opponent come the next election 

Joe Jakab 

Toledo 


The looting in New York City is a 
tragic indication of what the welfare pro- 
gram is doing to this country. People who 
work and earn a living know the worth of 
private property; they would not shame- 
lessly destroy the livelihood of others 

Ben Finkelstein 
Baltimore 


Asa young black woman, I find it em- 
barrassing to know that there are some 
blacks who still insist on keeping the rest 
of us down. Our ancestors would cry. 

S. Shuler 
East Orange, N.J 


The looting is undoubtedly a symp- 
tom of some serious problems in our so- 
ciety. First, this kind of behavior reveals 
a failure of the family, the church and 
the schools to instill basic moral standards 
among a sizable part of the population. I 
fee] that the schools bear a special respon- 
sibility in the inner city 

At the same time, however, all ob- 
servers seem to agree that the looting oc- 
curred in a Mardi Gras. carnival atmo- 
sphere. Thus the looters were simply 
enjoying themselves, rather than reaping 
vengeance against society 

Given the present state of our knowl- 
edge, it borders on the immoral for re- 
sponsible observers to express anything 
resembling a sympathetic and tolerant at- 
litude toward the kind of violent outbreak 
that occurred during the blackout. Along 
with Dante, I am inclined to believe that 
people who sympathize with the wrong as- 
pects of a problem, even with the best in- 
tentions, have earned extraordinary pun- 
ishment in a specialized corner of hell 

Herman Kahn, Director 
Hudson Institute 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y 

The problem is poverty. all right— but 

it’s spiritual, not material 
Karen E Howe 
Fairfax, Va 


On Cutting Off Hands - 


In your story “Islam/Crime or Pun- 
ishment”™ [July 25], you quoted the Ko- 
ranic verse that deals with the cutting off 
of hands of thieves. When the Koran talks 


| of punishment of crimes, generally the 


maximum penalty is mentioned and it is 
left to the judge to impose lesser punish- 
ment on the offender and even to exer- 
cise forgiveness, if that would help to re- 
form him 
S. Muhammad Tufail 
Woking, England 
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Islamic law tends to opt for leniency 
rather than severity if there is doubt. This 
is why four witnesses are needed to prove 
adultery. for instance. Islamic law also 
holds that the state should provide for the 
individual's basic needs before punishing 
him. In a year of famine, the second kha- 
lifa of the prophet Mohammed suspended 
the law of amputating hands when some 
people stole food to eat 

Shamseldin Abdin 
Islamic Teaching Center 
Indianapolis 


The Sign of the Wolf 
It had been a particularly bad day 
—searing pain, enervating fatigue and 
deep loneliness—with a supportive fam- 
ily desperately trying to help. Finally. in 
the middle of the night, I gave up all 
thought of sleep and began to read TIME. 
and there it was—an article on SLE [July 
25). 1 didn’t read the article that night 
—I didn’t have to—because now I know 
that the day is coming closer when peo- 
ple will no longer ask me, “You have lupus 
what?” Thank you. It seems such a small 
word to say for so much help 
Barbara Watson 
Moorhead, Minn 


Judging the Judges 

The Supreme Court, you say, is to be 
“harshly” judged because it has no “over- 
riding judicial philosophy” [July 11] but 
decides cases “as they come,” and because 
it fails to guide the nation with a “sweep- 
ing moral vision.” 

I can think of no higher praise of a 
court than that it decides each case on Its 
own merits and not according to some 
pre-existing judicial—or political—phi- 
losophy. And under what rational theory 
of democracy can it be said that the “mor- 
al vision” to guide the nation should come 
not from elected executives and legislators 
but from nine judges enjoying life tenure? 

Whitman Knapp, District Judge 
United States District Court 
New York City 


Oswald Outrage 

The photograph of Actor John Plesh- 
ette playing the role of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald in an ABC-TV film on the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy [July 11] 
shows him holding in his hand a copy of 
the Belgrade daily Politica for May 21, 
1977. with the headline WALTER MON- 
DALE IN BELGRADE. My paper feels out- 
raged at being inadvertently or deliber- 
ately linked to the assassination of a man 

| held in high respect in our country 
Jurij Gustincic 
U.S. Correspondent, Politica 
New York City 


Address Letters to TIME, Iime & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York. NY. 10020 
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Working to Reform Welfare 








Carter sees his plan as pro-family and pro-job. But will it fly? 
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Putting mothers to work in return for benefits is no longer considered “‘slavefare”’. 


“Things are beautiful,”’ exults House 
Speaker Thomas ("Tip") O'Neill. “Beau- 
tiful.” Beauty, of course, is in the eye of 
the beholder, but no one has a sharper 
eye for political artistry than the Speak- 
er. The long-expected, much-feared col- 
lision between Congress and the President 
had not occurred, and as Congress re- 
cessed for a month last week, relations be- 
tween the two branches of Government 
had considerably warmed. Jimmy Carter 
was losing some but winning others. He 
was optimistic about the prospect of soon 
signing a new Panama Canal treaty,* 

| which will face a tough fight on Capitol 
| Hill. And last week he unloaded his mas- 
sive welfare-reform proposal on Congress. 

Carter is by no means getting all he 
wants. His election-reform proposals are 
in a shambles; a filibuster by Republicans 
| and Southern Democrats last week killed 
his bill for public financing of Senate elec- 
tions. But a remarkable amount of his 
energy program is moving through Con- | 
gress (see ENERGY). Carter also signed | ee 


Paying with food stamps in supermarket ; 


No punishment for women. 





*Because the Panamanians have substantially re- 
duced their cash demands from the US., a draft 
treaty may be initialed this week 











| Welfare family of Mrs. Earnestine Thigpen outside their rural home in Dallas County, Alabama 
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into law the first national strip-mining 
bill, which will compel operators to re- 
store the landscape to approximately its 
original condition. 

The President was getting along be- 
cause he was going along. After threat- 
ening to veto big spending bills, he com- 
promised more than people thought he 
would. He reached agreement with Con- 
gress on a raise in the minimum wage, 
from $2.30 an hour to $2.65 an hour, 
and on a farm price-support bill that 
may cost $4 billion this year instead of 


| his original limit of $2.3 billion. Says 


O'Neill: “Carter's people came down here 
with a chip on their shoulder against Con- 








gress. Carter thought Congress was like | 


the rednecks of the Georgia legislature.” 
Now O'Neill feels that the new boy in 
the White House is coming along fine. 
“I don’t know if he’s going to balance 
the budget, but he is going to have a sta- 
ble Government.” 

The welfare bill will be a further test 
of Carter’s standing with Congress and 
the country. Its basic philosophy is clear 
and commendable: to get people off wel- 
fare rather than encourage them to stay 
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on. Single cash grants will replace three of 
the largest welfare programs: aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children, food stamps 
and assistance to the aged. blind and dis- 
abled. The cash payment will amount toa 
guaranteed annual income; for a family of 
four with no other income, it would be 
$4,200 a year. or 65% of the poverty 
threshold of $6,440 for that family 

Far more welfare recipients will be ex- 


pected to work under the new plan than | 


under the existing system. If they cannot 
find jobs in private business, they will be 


offered a variety of public service oppor- | 


tunities. The White House proposes to 
create up to 1.4 million new jobs and train- 


| ing positions. The jobs will include serv- 





ing as teacher aides, providing child care, 
weatherizing homes, controlling rats and 
insects, cleaning streets and escorting the 
aged in high-crime areas. 

The only people who will be excused 
from working are the aged, blind and dis- 
abled, along with welfare mothers whose 
youngest children are under six. Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Russell 
Long declares. “I find difficulty in saying 
a mother with children is not expected to 
work when most women with children are 
working.” If a welfare mother refuses to 
take a job, she will forfeit her personal 
benefit of $1,900 a year. But payments 
would be continued to her children: $1,100 
for the first child, $600 for each addition- 
al one. While the mother works, she will 
be allowed to deduct from her taxes up 
to 20% of her earned income for child 
care expenses. 

Unlike the current system, there will 
be no penalties for working. Benefits will 
be paid to the so-called working poor, 
even though the father remains in the 


| home. A working four-member family 












will receive an annual $2,300 payment if 
it earns no more than $3,800 a year. Be- 
yond that, benefits will be cut by 50¢ on 
every dollar up to $8,400, when they will 
be eliminated altogether. If a wage earn- 
er cannot find a job after eight weeks of 
search, his family will receive the stan- 
dard welfare payment of $4,200 a year. 
When he lands a job, the family benefits 
drop back to $2,300. Above all, this phase 
of the program keeps the family intact. 








The father is not tempted to leave home | 


so that his family can collect welfare. 

The program encourages work in the 
private sector by an increase in the 
earned-income tax credit, which will not 
be available to people in public service 
jobs. Currently, the tax credit is a rebate 
of 10% on all earnings up to $4,000 a year, 
for a maximum credit of $400; it is phased 
down after $4,000 and eliminated at 
$8,000. Carter would add another 5% 
credit on earnings between $4,000 and 
$9,000 for a family of four. The credit 
would be allowed on incomes up to $15,- 
000 for a four-member family 

Some 32 million people will receive 
welfare payments or credits under the 
Carter plan, or 2 million more than at 
present. The cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment will increase by at least $2.8 billion 
a year, to around $30.7 billion. At first 











Something Less Than the Millennium 


Interviewed by TIME Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey and Correspon- 
dent Simmons Fentress, HEW Secretary Joseph Califano talked of past and pres- 
ent attempts to deal with the nation’s enduring problem of poverty 


Q. About ten years ago, as the architect of much of the Great Society, you spoke 
about eradicating poverty and bringing the millennium to this country. Why didn’t those 
masses of bills do the job? 


A. We did bring about 11 million or 12 million people out of poverty between 
1965 and 1969. It didn’t bring any millennium, but it brought a lot of im- 
provement. In the 60s I had a much greater sense that we could craft from Wash- 
ington what people should do, that we couldn't trust the states because they 
would not take care of black people or poor people 

That has changed to a large degree in two respects. One. | no longer think I 
am smart enough or Washington is smart enough to tell most of the states in 
this country what to do. We have to give them more flexibility. Second, there is 
significantly less discrimination than in the ‘60s 


Q. In the old days in the White House, you were worried that you weren't getting prop- 
er evaluation on programs once they were passed. Are you going to do any better now? 


RODDEY FE MIMS 


A, We have ughtened up in 
two ways. We are building a 
strong inspector-general op- 
eration in HEW, in part to 
measure the delivery of social 
services. I have also reorga- 
nized the regional offices of 
HEW to make one of the ma- 
jor functions of the top re- 
gional person the evaluation 
of the delivery of programs 


Q. How much poverty will the 
new welfare program be able to 
eliminate? 


A, | think there is a limit to 
the extent to which we are 
able to redistribute wealth 
The biggest difference be- 
tween today and the ‘60s is 
that then we had more and 
more money to spend because 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano real income was still rising 
Nobody wants to be poor. Today there isn’t any money 

coming from some kind of 
economic surplus or bonus. When you want to do something new, you have to 
take from something—whether it is more taxes from people or money from 
other programs. But we should have fewer poor people in this country, There is 
no question about that. 








Q. President Nixon could not get his Family Assistance Plan through Congress. What 
makes you think Congress will buy your welfare program? 


A. 1 have written to every Congressman, and I have talked to scores of Con- 
gressmen and Senators, as well as 20 Governors. I have said that welfare is the 
Middle East of U.S. politics. It is the most complicated political and economic 
problem I have ever dealt with. But the present system is so fraught with fraud 
and errors and antifamily incentives that we have a chance of moving on it 


Q. Some critics claim that we have produced a class of people who are unable to 
achieve skills or support themselves. Can your program offer much to this group? 


A. | think it can. I can’t believe anybody wants to be poor. I really don’t believe 
people want to make a living at crime. We can’t turn everybody into lawyers or 
doctors or physicists, but we can certainly get people to do all kinds of tasks as 
long as they are dignified and satisfying. 
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the President insisted that welfare reform 
not cost any more than the current sys- 
tem. But he was forced to give way, as 
the price of change 

The program does not amount to a 
federal takeover of welfare. as the states 
had hoped. But the welfare bill for state 
and local governments would be trimmed 
from $7 billion a year to an estimated 
$4.9 billion. States that have traditionally 


paid the highest benefits would all real- | 


ize savings of more than 25%, and no state 
would save less than 10% 

The Federal Government will pay 
90% of the basic $4,200 grant to the non- 
working four-member family; each state 
will contribute only 10%. Beyond that, 
Washington will pay 75% of the first 
$500 of state supplements to the $4,200 
Then it will pay 25% of supplements 
that bring recipients up to the poverty 
line. States will be required to pay 10% 
of the wages of public service jobs, which 
will pay the minimum wage, and they 
can vote nonmatching supplements. 

Congress will give the program the 
scruliny its scope deserves. Carter says 
he hopes to get the jobs program passed 
“as soon as possible.” But no part will 
be enacted before 1978, and the full pro- 
gram would not go into effect until 1981 
Congressional reaction has been cautious, 
with a variety of quibbles. Al Ullman, 
House Ways and Means chairman, ob- 
jects to putting the working poor on wel- 
fare because it could have a bad psy- 
chological effect. He also wants to base 
payments on income alone, not on the 
size of a family. Welfare families, he 
feels, should not be encouraged to have 
more children to get more money. 

The first responses to the program 
around the country were favorable. Ver- 
non Jordan, the National Urban League 
director who had criticized Carter for ne- 
glecting blacks’ concerns, praised the pro- 
gram as an “improvement over the pres- 
ent system. The stress on job creation, 
the national minimum-income support 
level, the additional funds and the ex- 
pansion of the current income tax credit 
are all positive aspects.” 

The resolute emphasis on jobs should 
enhance the bill’s prospects. New York 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, who 
devised Richard Nixon’s ill-fated Family 
Assistance Plan, recalls that any attempt 
to put welfare recipients—especially 
mothers—to work was then denounced 
as “slavefare.” Today, Moynihan thinks, 
no major group exists to raise an au- 
tomatic outcry against work. He credits 
the women’s movement with changing 
attitudes. “Work is no longer considered 
to be a form of punishment as applied 
to women. A liberal constituency no long- 
er finds work unattractive.” Thus lib- 
erals might go along with the traditional 
conservative position that able-bodied 
welfare recipients of either sex should 
work for their money. In that case, the 
basically sound Carter program has a rea- 
sonable chance of passage 8 
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Carter’s Grass-Roots Appeal 





Can 35 million Americans be wrong about pot? 


enalties against the possession of a 

drug should not be more damaging 
to an individual than the use of the drug it- 
self.” So said Jimmy Carter in urging Con- 
gress last week to reduce federal penal- 
ties for possession of up to 1 oz. of 
marijuana, enough for about four dozen 
joints. For a first offense, the maximum 
penalty now is a year in jail and a $5,000 
fine for possession of any amount of pot 

The President’s appeal stirred little 
enthusiasm on Capitol Hill, though an es- 
timated 35 million Americans, including 
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Engraving of a marijuana plant 


A push for lighter penalties 





| might even have medical 








Carter's three sons, have smoked pot on 
occasion. Nonetheless, liberals hope that 
his message will enable them to get a hear- 
ing next year on a bill that would lower 
the penalty to a $100 fine. The legisla- 
tion has been stuck in committee for five 
years. Chief reason: polls show that most 
Americans still believe that pot is addic- 
tive, harms users physically and usually 
leads them to hard drugs 

None of this has been proved in more 
than ten years of scientific studies. Ear- 
ly research raised fears that even oc- 
casional puffing on a joint might lead to 
personality changes, birth defects, brain 
shrinkage, sterility in men, lowered re- 
sistance to disease and heart damage 
Other studies have disputed these find- 
ings. Moreover, several studies have in- 
dicated that the major active ingredient 
in pot, tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), 
uses. THC 
expands bronchial passages, which helps 
asthma patients breathe easier. It de- 
creases pressure inside the eyes, which 
alleviates glaucoma. It also controls vom- 
iting, relieves depression and, in some 
cases, eases pain. 

Although a final verdict must await 
further studies, most researchers now be- 
lieve that aside from rare bad trips by nov- 
ice smokers, marijuana is hazardous only 
for chronic heavy users—people who get 
stoned nearly every day. They risk be- 
coming psychologically dependent on pot 
and damaging their lungs with the tar in 
marijuana smoke. But light or occasional 
use of marijuana—once or twice a week 
—usually produces only a pleasant high, 
no more dangerous than mild intoxication 
from alcohol. Of course, pot like alcohol 
affects users’ judgment and reflexes, so it 
can lead to accidents if people drive or op- 
erate machinery while high. 

Alaska has no penalties at all for pos- 
session of small amounts. Nine other 
states* have reduced the penalties; 34 
more may follow suit. Entrepreneurs 
would like to cash in on the growing de- 
mand for pot. Louisville Promoter Gate- 
wood Galbraith has organized a grass- 
roots campaign to put Kentucky in a 
position to corner the market if and when 
pot is legalized. Says he: “Kentucky’s al- 
ready got parimutuel betting. It’s got 
whisky and it’s got tobacco. You just can't 
beat the combination of marijuana and 
money.” Under his plan, the state would 
license growers and retail dealers. He cal- 
culates that the scheme would cut in half 
the street price of pot (now about $25 per 
oz. in Louisville) and earn Kentucky 
about $150 million a year in fees—a heady 
prospect for politicians who would like a 
painless way to cul taxes and raise rev- 
enues al the same time. s 


"California, Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, Mississip- 
pi, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon 
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Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty during his 1949 trial for treason in Budapest 


THE CIA 


Mind-Bending Disclosures 





he apartments in New York City and 
Ts Francisco were tarted up with red 
draperies, dressing tables trimmed in 
black velveteen and Toulouse-Lautrec 
posters. At night, women lured men to 
the hideaways and fed them LSD or mar- 
ijuana, while other men watched the ac- 
tion through two-way mirrors and tape- 
recorded the sounds 

Scenes from seamy bordellos? Havens 
for desperate voyeurs? No, these were tax- 
payer-financed operations of the CIA, 
which was experimenting with drugs dur- 
ing the 1950s and ‘60s in a project with 
the sophomoric code name Midnight Cli- 
max. The women, apparently moonlight- 
ing prostitutes, were paid $100 for each 
assignment by the CIA. The operation, 
conducted by CIA alchemists from 1954 
until 1963, was part of a quarter-century 
hunt for a psychogenic philosophers’ 
stone. The purpose was to discover the se- 
cret of brainwashing, to protect U.S 
agents and gain control over enemy spies 

Operation Midnight Climax was dis- 
closed last week at a Senate hearing, add- 
ing bizarre details to the story of CIA drug 
research exposed in 1975 and 1976 by 
Government investigations. Further rev- 
elations were provided by a cache of 8,000 
heavily censored documents sifted by Sen- 
ate aides and New York Times reporters 

The research began after CIA officials 
were horrified by Jozsef Cardinal Mind- 
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The agency's search for the secret of brainwashing 


| szenty’s vacant stare and mechanical 
voice at his 1949 treason trial in Buda- 
pest. Drugs and mind-control techniques 
had long been used by intelligence ser- 
vices, but the CIA feared that the Com- 
munists had made some breakthrough. By 
1953, the CIA concluded that its worries 
were unfounded; still the research con- 
tinued, despite some official misgivings 

Drugs were sought to incapacitate en- 
tire buildings full of people. poison food 
to create “confusion-anxiety-fear,”’ cause 
headaches and earaches, and produce am- 
nesia in foreign spies after interrogations 
or CIA agents who were about to retire 
To administer the drugs surreptitiously, 
CIA experimenters developed pencil-like 
injectors and small spray guns 

Much of the research was devoted to 
LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs, 
which the CIA wrongly thought could be 
used to squeeze information from enemy 
agents and discredit them by disturbing 
their memories or changing their sex 
drives, making them either extremely 
over- or undersexed 

CIA-paid researchers conducted LSD 
experiments on prisoners at the federal 
penitentiary in Atlanta, the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital in Lexington 
Ky., the New Jersey reformatory in Bor- 
dentown and Michigan's Ionia State 
Hospital 

Experimenters used tranquilizers and 





alcohol on mental patients and staff mem- 
bers at the Butler Memorial Hospital in 
Providence. Other scientists tried out 
brainwashing techniques—including iso- 
lation and sensory deprivation—on pa- 
tients at McGill University’s Allan Me- 
morial Institute of Psychiatry in 
Montreal 

In the early 1950s, the CIA tried to 
put some of its new findings to use, send- 
ing special interrogation teams to Europe 
and Asia. One team gave intravenous in- 
jections of an unidentified drug to three 
European agents of dubious loyalty and 
questioned them for eleven days before 
deciding that they were not turncoats 

The CIA began winding down the ex- 
periments in 1964 and ended them alto- 
gether in 1973. At a Senate hearing last 
week, CIA Director Stansfield Turner gave 
a final accounting: 149 projects for an un- 
disclosed amount of money at 80 U.S. and 
Canadian universities, research founda- 
tions, hospitals and prisons. At least 39 
projects involved human subjects, often 
without their knowledge. No one knows 
where they are now or what effects they 
may have suffered. Said Turner: “It is ab- 
horrent to me to think of using humans as 
guinea pigs. I assure you that the CIA is in 
no way engaged in either witting or unwit- 
ting testing of drugs today.” 

ss @ 

Turner had more on his mind last 
week than those mind-bending exper- 
iments. Soon after he became CIA di- 
rector, he began lobbying to consolidate 
all Government intelligence agencies un- 
der his aegis. The Pentagon, threatened 
with loss of control over the National Se- 
curity Agency and the individual service 
agencies, objected strenuously. President 
Carter has resolved the dispute with a 
compromise rejecting the notion of an 
overall intelligence czar. He gave Tur- 
ner authority over all intelligence bud- 
gets (estimated total: $7 billion). But he 
gave individual agency chiefs the right 
to appeal Turner's decisions and left them 
operationally independent s 





Director Stansfield Turner 
In the old days using human guinea pigs 
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Lance’s Loan 
Questions about another deal 


Bert Lance was summoned last week 
for what was supposed to be an un- 
publicized interrogation by Comptroller 
of the Currency John Heimann, who is 
investigating loans the budget director 
has received. After the hour-long ses- 
sion, Lance hastily called a press con- 
ference to reveal—and rebut—new ques- 
tions Heimann had raised about a $2.6 
million loan to Lance by New York’s 


1975, soon after he became president of 


| the National Bank of Georgia. The big 


question is whether Lance got the credit 


as an improper quid pro quo for having 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust in April | 


his NBG place an interest-free Seneca | 





with “Manny Hanny.” 

Heimann showed him an internal 
memo written by a Manufacturers Han- 
over loan officer on the day his loan 
was approved. According to Lance, the 
memo referred to a “hoped-for corre- 
spondent relationship” with NBG and 
an NBG deposit that would be “expressed 
as a percentage” of the loan to him. With- 
in a few weeks the NBG indeed shifted 
its correspondent account in New York 
from Citibank to Manufacturers Hanover. 
depositing $250,000: later the deposit to- 
taled as much as $1.5 million 

Lance said that the transactions were 
not connected, that he knew nothing of 
the memo before last week, that his loan 
carried an interest rate of one-half per- 
cent above the prime rate and was backed 





| 


by considerable collateral. “No commit- 
ment nor discussion of any balance re- 
quirement was made between me and 
the bank,” he insisted. Last month Lance 
offered similar denials concerning a $3.4 
million personal loan from another bank 
—Chicago’s First National—that re- 
ceived a deposit from NBG. 

Should a bank grant a personal loan 
to the head of another bank that makes 
an interest-free deposit? Said a high of- 
ficer of one of Manny Hanny’s compet- 
itors: “Citibank wouldn't do it. Chase 
Manhattan wouldn't do it. Morgan Guar- 
anty wouldn't do it.” Now Comptroller 
Heimann will assess whether or not any- 
thing was improper. His investigation has 
been expanded to include all of Lance's 
loans from NBG correspondent banks 
—four of the five loans that he has. B 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
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L.B.J.: The Softer They Fall 








Oo": of Lyndon Johnson’s sidesplitting acts when he re- 
sided hereabouts was on George Parr, the “Duke” of 
Duval County in Texas. Lyndon would imitate Parr call- 
ing in on his old-fashioned crank telephone. “Can you hear 
me, Lyndon, can you hear me?” L.B.J. the mime would qua- 
ver, holding up an imaginary two-piece phone. Then John- 
son would act out his own role, “Yes, yes, go ahead, George.” 
And sure enough, the Duke would report another election 
landslide for his chosen candidates, Lyndon being one. 
Johnson was funny imitating Parr, The thought of Parr 
was funny, being as how he was a thousand miles away in 
some sagebrush boondocks. 

But since morality now hangs so heavy in this town, 
there were indignant headlines last week over the story 
from Luis Salas, a former election judge and Parr crony, 
on how L.B.J. made it into the Senate on stolen votes. Sa- 
las, now 76 and bent on a spiritual cleansing, claimed to re- 
call a meeting back in 1948 near the town of Alice, Texas. 
as the votes were being counted. Lyndon was there plead- 
ing for 200 more votes, according to Salas, and George 
Parr ordered them faked and stuffed into ballot box No 
13. Johnson triumphed in that primary election over for- 
mer Governor Coke Stevenson. The Salas narrative sug- 


Kennedy. In life these men of immense power can often 
cover their sins. But in death the layers are mercilessly 
peeled back to reveal the truth. It is Johnson’s turn. 

But Lyndon Johnson's case just may be different. “Of 
course they stole that election,” said one former aide. 
“That's the way they did it down there. In 1941, when Lyn- 
don ran the first time for the Senate, he went to bed one 
night thinking he was 5,000 votes ahead of W. Lee (“Pap- 
py”) O’Daniel, and he woke up next morning 10,000 votes 
behind. He learned a thing or two between 1941 and 1948.” 

As for Lyndon’s showing up in Alice to ask for 200 
votes, all those old Johnson hands, from John Connally on 
down, just scoffed. The idea that a man of Johnson's skills 
would place himself at the scene of the crime was ridic- 
ulous. “He was more devious than that,” insisted one friend 
with relish 

Horace Busby, who was Johnson's press secretary then, 
remembered that the Stevenson folks rushed out and found 
Judge T. Whitfield (“Tiddlywinks”) Davidson at a fishing 
hole and got him to issue-an order holding up certification 
of the primary winner. Lyndon’s forces went on up to Jus- 
tice Black, who did not like Johnson but overruled Tid- 
dlywinks’ order just the same. 





gested strongly that the protests 


were smothered because the fix was 
put in all the way up through Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo Black 
and President Harry Truman. 
Revisionism is starting on 
Johnson as it has started on other 
Presidents. We have learned about 
the alleged loves of Franklin Roo- 
} sevelt. Dwight Eisenhower and 
John Kennedy. More stories about 
Richard Nixon’s back-room she- 
| nanigans have emerged. Indeed, 
some have wondered why there 
| were no new revelations on how 
L.B.J. got that TV monopoly in 
Austin and made millions. There 





were also as many whispers about 
him and girls as there were about 





Lyndon and Lady Bird on eve of '48 Senate win 





Maybe as perplexing in death as in life. 


All these twists and turns, the 
mixing of deceit and truth, the use 
of corrupt means for noble ends, 
seem to have inhibited serious as- 
sessment of Johnson so far. Around 
Washington last week there was a 
thought or two that maybe Johnson, 
already so suspect, would have less 
distance to fall than some who had 
left office on loftier notes. There is a 
group of politicians, for which 
Johnson may qualify, who have 
come out of the seamy regions of 
American life and used the devious 
rituals learned to gain power, but 
have also held a certain reverence 
for the system and its goals. Ulti- 
mately they may have produced 
more good than their critics. 
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garette, FTC Report Dec. 197 : ; 
garette, by FIC M Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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SEARSROADHANDLER. 
15% better wet cornering traction 


than“The Tire That Beat The Baja” 


HOW SEARS ROADHANDLER 
SET A NEW WET TRACTION RECORD 
FOR SEARS TIRES. 

When it rains, the most important feature 
any tire can deliver is traction. 

And RoadHandler delivers. 

It’s designed with many wet traction 
improvements over the original Sears 
Steel-Belted Radial. 

For starters, five rows of grooves instead 
of four give water more outlets. So there’s less 
possibility of hydroplaning —skidding on the 
thin film of water that builds up between the 
tire’s surface and a rainy road. 





Other wet driving improvements: 

¢ RoadHandler has six rows of tread 
rather than five, 12.5% more rubber comes in 
firm contact with the road. 

¢ RoadHandler has a 10% deeper 
tread for better wet traction. 

¢ RoadHandler has 15% better wet 
cornering traction as determined under 
carefully controlled laboratory conditions. 


WET TRACTION ISN’T THE 
ONLY WAY SEARS BEST STEEL-BELTED 
RADIAL PROVED ITSELF. 

With 40,000 miles of relentless day and 
night driving already behind them, a set of four 
Sears RoadHandlers took on and tamed the 


rugged 2,000-mile route of the old Pony Express. 


Afterward, this same set of Sears tires 
not only passed but exceeded every Federal 
Safety Standard for new tires. 

Even when laboratory engineers 
subjected these Sears RoadHandlers 


to thorough X-Ray examination, not a 
single tire failure of any 
kind. 

Anywhere. 


Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 
The tire'that beat the Baja. 
rs original. ) 


1 2)3°-4 5 


1 2woe = 5 ‘6 
SearSRoapHANDLeR. 


13% WIDER TREAD. 


DEEPER TREAD (AT CENTER} 
EXTRA TREAD ROW. 





Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 


“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction” 


© SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. , 1977 
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Site of .44-cal. killer's eighth attack and sixth murder last week, near Brooklyn's Gravesend Bay 


CRIME 


The Man Hunt 
For Son of Sam 
Goes On 


Along with the killer, fear and 
suspicion stalk a city 


he lonely killer, cunningly carrying 
out his crazed sexual fantasies by cold- 
ly stalking female victims and killing 
them in the night, is a hackneyed figure 
of cheap thrill movies and crime pulps 
But in New York, his existence is a chill- 
ing reality, terrifying hundreds of thou- 
sands of young women in and around the 
cily, enraging public officials and both fas- 
cinating and frustrating one of the na- 
tion’s most sophisticated police forces 
The elusive “Son of Sam,”’ who skillfully 
wields a lethal .44-cal. Bulldog revolver, 
struck for the eighth time last week, slay- 
ing Stacy Moskowitz, 20, and blinding 
Robert Violante, also 20, as the two sat \ 
in a parked car at 2:35 a.m. and watched | 
a full moon illuminate Brooklyn's Graves- | ' 
end Bay ~<— | —_“ “ 
Stacy, a popular, outgoing young | - ; 
woman who worked as a secretary for a | Fatally wounded Stacy Moskowitz on way to hospital where lifesaving efforts failed 
shoe firm in the Empire State Building. | New rravail in a metropolis battered by blackouts, bombings and the threat of bankruptcy 
was Son of Sam’s sixth murder victim 
Robert, a polite, conservatively dressed | seven people injured, while other bomb | one sent to Columnist Jimmy Breslin), He 
fellow who had just applied for a con- | scares over two days forced the evacu- | has phoned precinct headquarters to say 
struction job with Con Ed, was the sev- | ation of more than 100,000 workers from | which neighborhood he planned to hit 
enth person to survive bullet wounds in | their buildings. next. But he was neither caught nor 
the killer's yearlong series of attacks If terrorists might well pose a greater | cowed, and an aroused modern police | 
The spreading fear drastically altered | potential danger to more people, there | force looked no more effective in prevent- 
New York's uninhibited courting habits | was much more apprehension of the | ing this type of crude terror than Scot- 
and added a new travail to an already | threat of random shots in the dark from | land Yard in dealing with Jack the Rip- 
painful summer in Job City. The metrop- | the lone gunman. He has haunted lovers’ | per’s preannounced plans to kill London 
olis, which is still only a few legalistic steps | lanes, attacked couples coming from | prostitutes in 1888. He killed half a doz- 
| 





ahead of fiscal insolvency, has suffered | strobe-lighted discotheques, even opened | en and was never caught 

through a nightmarish blackout and loot- | fire at a pair of girls on a house porch The city’s anger was most personally 
ing, a bloody bus hijacking and last week | and shot another as he passed her on a | expressed by Stacy’s anguished but con- 
two bombings by Puerto Rican indepen- | street. Twice he taunted police with notes | trolled mother, Neysa Moskowitz, who 
dence terrorists. One man was killed and | (one left at the scene of a double murder, | said: “An animal like this has to be | 
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TED COWELL 


caught. I hope he suffers for the rest of 
his life.” More directly to the killer, she 
pleaded: “I hope you get caught, but if 
you don’t, just stop it. If you don’t get 
caught, just stop it.” Mayor Abraham 
Beame ordered the rehiring of 136 laid- 
off policemen. In all, 75 detectives and 
225 uniformed cops worked full time on 
the case, while another 700 officers vol- 
unteered to spend their off-duty hours 
helping. But while top officers professed 
optimism, some lower-ranking detectives 
saw the huge manpower effort as window 
dressing. They consider the chances of 
seizing Son of Sam as minimal, unless, 
however subconsciously, he wants to be 
caught, is overtaken before he can flee a 


| shooting site or some citizen provides a re- 


vealing tip. 

Whether properly alarmed, lured by 
reward money ($31,000 and climbing) or 
pursuing twisted ends of their own, New 
Yorkers overwhelmed special police tele- 
phone lines. The main task-force center 
near Shea Stadium sometimes logged 
more than 100 calls an hour: the telephone 
company counted some 1,000 other hour- 
ly callers who found the lines busy. 
Fanned by frenzied tabloid coverage in 
Rupert Murdoch’s New York Post, in- 
cluding a clichéd open letter to Son of 
Sam and a sensational—and false—report 
that the Mafia had joined the hunt be- 
cause the killings were hurting mob-con- 
trolled dating bars and discos,* an air of 
suspicion spread through the city. 

“It's incredible,” reported a police of- 
ficial. “Women are naming their hus- 
bands, their ex—boy friends. People are 
calling in about their co-workers.” Police 
were given no fewer than 5,000 names to 
*Federal investigators scoff at the report that God- 
father Carmine Galante, 67, the nation’s most pow- 
erful Mafia leader, has ordered mobsters into the 
hunt. He has other worries. He was on crutches last 
week because rival gangsters assaulted him in 
Brooklyn as a warning to keep his fingers out of the 
gambling casinos soon to open in Atlantic City. Then 
FBI agents served him with a subpoena that requires 


he appear this week before a Miami federal grand 
jury probing mob infiltration of businesses there 
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Ballistics experts examine bullets from Son of Sam's gun in crime laboratory 








Police sketch of New York killer 
Enjoying his grisly game with pursuers 


check out by an astonishing number of 
residents who thought they knew sexu- 
ally inadequate young men capable of 
turning their frustration into murder 
Dozens of men phoned to tell police they 
were the hunted Son of Sam, sometimes 
asking to be picked up at a specific ad- 
dress. With sirens screaming, squad cars 
raced to the sites, where no one waited 

~ Lacking manpower to follow up all 
leads, harassed police put instinctive pri- 
orities on them. They sought information 
on more than 1,500 men, placing the 
most likely suspects under surveillance, 


| TIME Correspondent John Tompkins re- 


ports that at the time of the latest shoot- 
ing, detectives were tailing twelve top 
suspects. Remarkably, seven or eight were 
present or former cops; one was a for- 
mer FBI agent. The killer showed he 
was familiar with police work in his note 
to Breslin; he also fires his .44 in the po- 


lice-approved two-handed, legs-apart 





| about a year ago 

















crouch. “We're dealing with someone 
with training, a policeman, a former MP, 
an FBI agent,” insists one veteran de- 
tective. Ironically, as the killings con- 
tinue, the clearing of suspects gets eas- 
ier. Anyone being followed in one place 
at the time of a shooting elsewhere or 
who can prove that he was not al any 
of the murder scenes at the fatal hour 
can be scratched from police lists—as 
were the top twelve last week. A large 
number of ex-cops, laid off in New York’s 
budget cutbacks or fired from the force. 
were checked out early in the case. 

The hunt has none of the excitement 
of TV's familiar police dramas. At the 
control center at 109th Precinct head- 
quarters in Queens, the city-wide task 
force mostly answers telephones, hears 
out citizens who bring their information 
personally, dispatches teams to the te- 
dious job of trying to determine if the in- 
formants’ suspicions have a solid base 

Nervous and shy, a_ freckle-faced 
woman in her 20s walked into the offices 
and told a typical story to police that TIME 
Correspondent James Willwerth over- 
heard. Said she: “Well, I was in The As- 
sembly [a Bayside. Queens, dating bar] 
It was a Friday, you 
know, and I started to talk to this guy 
named Eric. He had real burning eyes, 
you know? He kept staring at me. I asked 
him why he didn’t dance. He said he hated 
people. He asked me to go out with him, 
and I finally said I would. At the end of 
the evening. I told him I didn’t want to 
see him again. He was strange. Another 
time I was on Staten Island, going to a 
party. I saw him. I said, ‘What are you 
doing here?’ He said, ‘I'm watching you.’ 
It was very weird.” 

There are, of course, thousands of sto- 
ries like that in any large city. In the 
search for Son of Sam, police could rely 
only on hunches honed by years of ex- 
perience in deciding which reports war- 
ranted legwork. A man seen dancing to 
music from a portable radio at one of the 
victim’s graves in a Bronx cemetery one 
night last week obviously merited study 

Police have also checked out the em- 
ployees of stores and companies with 
names like Sam, Samson or Samsonite 
Cops have minutely studied each of the 
crimes for clues to the murderer’s meth- 
ods and motivation. All the victims were 
young. from 17 to 26. Although three 
young men were shot, each was with a 
woman and seemed incidental to the kill- 
er's apparent sexual focus. Six of the eight 
attacks were on parked cars, the gunman 
approaching from the rear and firing into 
the front passenger window. Six of the 
shootings took place on weekend nights 
One was as early as 7:30 p.m., the others 
after midnight. Ballistics tests helped con- 
clude that all eight assaults were almost 
certainly the work of the same .44 revolv- 
er, an easily concealed, short-barreled gun 
that fires with a loud roar, a big kick and 
a deadly effect. 

Yet the variations have been broad 
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Mother and grandmother (left) and father 


(right) of Stacy Moskowitz comf. 





orted by other relatives and friends at the funeral 
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A parent's anguished plea: “I hope you get caught, but if you dont, just stop it 


enough to make the killer unpredictable 
While six of the women victims had fair- 
ly long dark hair, three did not Stacy's 
was blonde. Only one of the parked cars 
was in a traditional romantic lovers’ lane: 
the rest were on quiet residential streets 
The geographical pattern first centered on 
neighboring parts of Queens and The 
Bronx, but then spread to Brooklyn, 
alarming all of New York City, Since Son 
of Sam’s letter to Breslin was postmarked 
in New Jersey, the killer seems highly mo- 
bile 

Few witnesses and survivors have had 
more than a fleeting look at the gunman, 
and their impressions of his appearance 
have varied confusingly. He is known to 
be white, about 25 to 33 years old. be- 
tween 5 ft. 7 in. and 5 ft. 11 in. tall and 
well built. Police last week updated what 
they considered to be their most reliable 
artist's sketch after one witness, identified 
only as “Tommy Z.” said he was parked 
with a date in front of Stacy's car, saw 
the gunman’s approach in his rear-view 
mirror and watched helplessly in terror 
as the man fired. (The earlier sketch was 
sent out to 160,000 gun and ammunition 
dealers across the country: the sketch is 
taped on the dashboards of many police 
patrol cars.) Tommy Z believes he can 
identify the assailant if the man is caught 

Other witnesses claim they saw a gun- 
man jump into a mustard-colored small 
car and speed away after the seventh as- 
sault. A yellow Volkswagen was seen near 
the site of last week's attack No. 8. Yet 
more than 25,000 yellow Volkswagens are 
registered in New York State, and police 
have little confidence that state com puters 
can narrow the number of owners who 
also roughly fit the killer's age range and 
physical description. The job of tracing 
ownership of the 28,000 Bulldog revolv- 
ers made by Charter Arms Corp. of Strat- 
ford, Conn., over the past five years is 
similarly hopeless: at least 600 were re- 
ported stolen before reaching retail out- 
lets, and police estimate at least half of 
the rest were sold illegally or without their 
sale being recorded 





So far, the killer's notes have been 
teasers to investigators. revealing little 
The message to Breslin showed that Son 
of Sam seemed to enjoy his grisly game 
with police. “Please inform all the detec- 
tives working the case that I wish them 
the best of luck.” he wrote “Keep ‘em dig- 
ging, drive on, think positive. get off your 
butts. knock on coffins. etc. Upon my cap- 
ture I promise to buy all the guys work- 
ing on the case a new pair of shoes if I 
can get up the money.” The Son of Sam 


| label lost some of its mystery when po- 


lice confirmed they had coined it. The kill- 
er had claimed in his first note to police 
that he was directed by a vague father fig- 
ure he called Sam 

As the investigators grappled futilely 
last week, police patrols cruised parks and 


| lovers’ lanes, noting license-plate num- 


bers of all cars seen in such areas after 
midnight. Police have placed mannequins 
in some parked cars to simulate necking 


AIRCRAFT 


Just stop it.” 


couples; the use of live decoys was con- 
sidered too dangerous. Vigilante action 


| Was spreading. When a false rumor spread 


The Marines’ Bad 





Why the Harriers keep crash ing 


hey wear the insigne of the ace of 
Tigsas card of death. on their olive- 
drab flight suits. and they speak with stud- 
ied confidence of their assignment. They 
are, after all, among the best trained pi- 
lots in the Marine Corps, and they would 
hardly betray anxiety over the risks of fly- 
Ing anything, much less a nifty little plane 
designed to revolutionize naval aviation 
In the placid calm of the ready room of 
Marine Attack Squadron 231 at Cherry 
Point, N.C., Captain Cliff Dunn. 33. de- 
clares: “We're fairly convinced there's 
nothing wrong with the plane. We 
wouldn't fly it if we thought there was 
Nobody I know has a death wish.” 

Yet. 24 of the 110 Harrier AV-8A 
jump jets, the British-built aircraft capa- 
ble of leaping straight up from a carrier 
deck and then accelerating to more than 
500 m.p.h.. have crashed since the Ma- 





that a man seized by police in a car in | 
Brooklyn for carrying two pistols was Son 
of Sam, angry crowds swarmed out of bars 
and threatened to attack the gunman. Po- 
lice sped away with him for his own pro- 
tection. The bitter yearning for revenge 
was widespread. A candy-store owner 
asked, “You know what I'd do with him?” 
Then answered: “I'd cut both his legs off 
and say to the police, ‘When you give me 
the reward. I'll bring the rest of the 
body,” ” 

Meanwhile the lone killer was forc- 
ing a huge city’s young women to shun 
their usual dating places, to roll up their 
long hair, to travel only in groups. All 
this provided another painful reminder 
of a mass society's vulnerability to the 
whims and torments of the oddballs in 
its midst . 


Luck Plane 


rines first bought them seven years ago 
Death toll: nine pilots. Six of the planes 
have gone down this year. the latest on 
July 26 in Pamlico Sound off eastern 
North Carolina, killing its pilot. Just two 
weeks before that. another pilot was killed 
when his plane dove into the Auantic off 
the North Carolina coast after hav ing per- 
formed its feat of humming-bird derring- 
do from the carrier Saratoga for an au- 
dience that included Navy Secretary W 
Graham Claytor and Budget Director 
Bert Lance. Financial losses on the Hawk- 
er-Siddeley planes. which now cost $3.4 
million each. so far have totaled $60 
million 

Far from conceding any serious flaw 
in design, maintenance or pilot training. 
Pentagon brass and Marine Corps senior 
Officers insist that nothing is wrong and 
refuse to ground the plane. Says Major 
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Harrier on a test flight 


in England 


Too hot for inexperienced pilots? 
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General Richard Carey, commander of 
the 2nd Marine Aircraft Wing at Cherry 
Point: “This aircraft has an accident rate 
which is no higher than with certain oth- 
er aircraft at comparable points in time.” 
Nonetheless, the Pentagon concedes that 
the Harrier currently suffers the highest 
accident rate of any U‘S. military aircraft 
—an average of 5.32 crashes for every 
10,000 hours of flight time 

The Marines have ordered 350 more 
Harriers, but privately some officers say 
the crashes may result in the phasing out 
of all Harriers, which are designed for 
backing up typical Marine-style assaults 
on beachheads. Says one pilot: “The Ma- 
rine Corps is trying to keep the Harrier 
funded. But it’s hard to get money when 
your planes keep plunking in the ocean.” 

Marine Corps enthusiasm may be the 
root of the Harrier’s troubles. General 
Carey acknowledges that the decision to 
assign young pilots fresh from flight 
school to qualify as pilots of the compli- 
cated Harrier, along with the Marines’ 
usual penchant for difficult missions, may 
have been factors in the crashes. Senior of- 
ficers in the British Royal Air Force agree. | 
The U.S. Marines, they argue, underes- 
timated the difficulties of flying a plane 
that rises and descends on a hot shim- 
mering column of air blasted from its own 
nozzles, which the pilot must swivel hor- 
izontally for ordinary flight. One reason 
why not just any eager young pilot should 
fly a Harrier, says British Air Commodore 
Paddy Hines, is that it must often fly at be- 
tween 250 and 500 ft.—an exercise de- 
manding “high concentration and a very 
hard work load from its pilots.” Two- 
thirds of the R.A.F. Harrier pilots had at 
least 1,000 flying hours on other aircraft 
before they were selected for Harrier 
training. Those with less than 1,000 hours 
are called “first tourists”—and generally 
fly Harriers with a more experienced pi- 
lot in the other seat. Among the Harrier’s 
more enthusiastic “first tourists”: Prince 
Charles, who delights in taking off ver- 
tically and then skimming along at min- 
imum altitudes. s 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


Cleaning Up the Act in Hollywood 





“Stars in the sidewalk, bars on the doors” 


Mi ooray for Hollywood/ That phony su- 
per Coney Hollywood,”  lyricized 
Johnny Mercer 40 years ago in a sardon- 
ic paean to the legend: instant fame. end- 
less sex and the money to pay for it all 
Since then the illusion of celluloid glam- 


| our has turned into the tawdry reality of 


a Los Angeles neighborhood of 250,000 
people harassed by crime and vice, mired 
in the flesh and drug trades and fast fad- 


ing into the sunset of American cultural | 
history. Now Hollywood is trying to Stage | 


a comeback—a drive to revive a decayed 
area that still attracts 3 million tourists a 
year eager to see such bits of Americana 
as Mann’s—formerly Grauman's—Chi- 
nese Theater and the footprints and sig- 
natures of movie stars immortalized in 
concrete. Says Mike Sims, director of the 
Hollywood Chamber of Commerce: 
“We've got stars in the sidewalk, but iron 
bars on the doors.” 

The chamber is spurring a campaign 
to lure legitimate business back to Sunset 
Strip and close down porn establishments. 
One of its favorite techniques: to ask the 
city to inspect buildings for safety and 
zoning violations. Citizens have picketed 
notorious crossroads like the corner of 
Hollywood Boulevard and Western Av- 
enue in protest against porn, and some 
160,000 people signed a petition com- 
plaining against the sex merchants. Lu- 
cille Ball and Carol Burnett narrated a 
slide show titled, appropriately enough, 
Hooray for Hollywood. The 40-member 
Revitalize Hollywood Committee, a com- 
munity cross section of producers, actors 
and businessmen organized by Council- 
woman Peggy Stevenson, puts on the show 








Transvestite prostitutes up against the wall on Sunset Boulevard 


at local schools and community meetings 
—and then asks for cleanup suggestions 
Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley has be- 
latedly appointed a task force of people 
from seven city and state agencies to in- 
vestigate Hollywood's problems. 

Reformers claim much of the credit 
for the departure since 1975 of 60% of 
more than 150 porn shops, X-rated mov- 
ichouses and bars that had sprouted on 
Hollywood’s main streets. This week the 
Los Angeles city council is expected to 
vote on a temporary measure banning 
“adult” entertainment enterprises within 
500 ft. of a church—or 1,000 ft. of each 
other. After four months the council 
would then vote on whether to adopt the 
measure On a permanent basis 

Yet Hollywood will never recapture 
the old glory. “I've seen stabbings, shoot- 
ings, anything you want to see,” says Jack 
Hines Jr., cashier and host at Miceli’s res- 
taurant, where business has fallen more 
than 50% in the past five years. “Hol- 
lywood is the sinkhole of Los Angeles.” 

The glitter of Hollywood began to 
show signs of tarnish shortly before World 
War II, when studios—and their owners 
and stars—began moving to the flossy, 
faddish suburbs. The original Hollywood 
neighborhood had deteriorated to the lev- 
el of seedy respectability when hippies 
and a punk element, turned on by drugs, 
arrived in the mid-1960s. From 1969 
through 1975, the robbery, burglary and 
homicide rates in Hollywood climbed 
nearly twice as fast as for Los Angeles as 
a whole; narcotics and liquor violations 
rose more than five times as fast. Last 
year there were 2,168 prostitution arrests 


JULIAN WASSER 








For 3 million tourists a year, the tawdry sights hardly fit the golden image 
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veryone wants to 
surround himself and 
his family with objects 
of lasting beauty, 
meaning and value - to 


own with pride and 





pass on as valuable 
heirlooms to future generations. There can be no 


better heirloom than beautifully leather bound, 


gold-decorated editions of the world’s greatest books, 


Now, vou can acquire this kind of private library 


from The Easton Press 


The World's Greatest Books 


difficult to list the 
books. Their titles spring 
instantly to everyone’s mind, because 


It isn't world’s 


greatest 


what makes a book great is its ability to 
have a lasting impact on each new 
generation of readers. A book becomes 
great only when it is recognized as being 
great - generation after generation 


Melville's Moby Dick, Dickens’ A Tale of 
Two Cities, Chaucer's 
Tales, Plato’s Republic, Thackeray's Vanity 


Canterbury 


Fair, Fielding’s Tom Jones. Hawthorne’s 
Letter, Dostoevesky’s Crime and 
Punishment lliad 
Wuthering Heights, Dante’s Divine Comedy 
Swift’s Gulliver's Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn and Milton’s Paradise Lost 


Scariet 


Homer's Bronté’s 





Travels 


Books like these are the greatest books 
the books of lasting value that 
each family wants on its bookshelves 


of all time 


As Beautiful as They 
Are Meaningful 


The pride that one feels in acquiring this 
edition of the world’s greatest books 
comes not only from the power and 
significance of each literary master- 
the sheer 
beauty of each book. Every volume in 
this private library will exemplify the 


piece. It comes also from 


ultimate in the art of printing, illus- 
trating and binding 

Each of the volumes will be printed on 
the highest quality paper. Each book is 
bound in genuine leather, and every 
volume’s binding is inlaid with real gold 
in a unique design that sets it apart from 
all other volumes 


Genuine Leather Bindings 


Today it is rare to find books bound in 
genuine leather. The such 
bindings and the time required to create 
them has made the crafting of such 
bindings an almost vanishing art 


cost of 


But each book in this collection will be 
bound in genuine leather! The leathers 








used will be only the finest, and many 
different types of leathers will be used - 
calfskin, cowhide, suede, sheepskin - to 
give even greater distinction to the total 
collection 

As with every detail of these books, 
luxury in binding will be the rule rather 
than the exception. Each volume will 
have the beautiful lustre, wonderful 
feel, and distinctively rich smell that is 
characteristic of only genuine leather. 


Unique Cover Designs 
of Real Gold 


To further enhance the richness and 
beauty of your books, each binding will 
be decorated with real gold. Each cover 
design will be deeply inlaid with this 
precious metal. The back cover and the 
spine of each book will be similarly 
decorated 


Gilt-edged Pages 

Complementing the gold of the leather 
cover’s design is the gilt edging of every 
page. The pages of every book will be 
gilt-edged in real gold. 


Elegant in Every Way 

As final touches of elegance, each book 
will have beautiful endsheets of the 
highest quality, contain a bound-in 
ribbon page marker and be bound witha 
“hubbed” spine that is used in only the 
finest books 

The result of all of this careful attention 
to luxury and elegance is a collection of 
books that brings back memories of the 
great private libraries of the most 
discriminating families in days gone by. 


Distinctly Different Volumes 


Distinctiveness is the watchword of this 
private library. No two volumes are the 


same. The leather used in the bindings 
will be of many colors and grains. The 
type styles and illustrations will vary 
from volume to volume matching the 
unique character of each of the 
individual works. The design on each 
volume’s leather cover will be different, 
with no two alike. Even the sizes of the 
books in the collection will vary. 


A Most Important Family Heirloom 
To acquire this distinguished edition of 
“The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” 
is to establish a family treasure that will 
be enjoyed now and passed on from 
generation to generation 

Each of the books in this collection is a 
literary masterpiece. In addition, each 
volume is a work of lasting beauty. The 
elegance of the genuine leather 
bindings, decorated with real gold and 
crafted to the highest standards of the 
bookbinder’s art, makes this private 
library an expression of true apprecia- 
tion of quality 

In today’s world of impermanence, it 
has become increasingly important to 
establish in each family something of 
true heirloom quality. There is no finer 
example of such a family treasure than 
this edition of the world’s greatest books. 


Available Only by 


Advance Subscription 


The Easton Press edition of “The 100 
Greatest Books Ever Written” will be 


(Continued on next pagel 





Continued from previous pag 

made available only by advance 
subscription. The books will not be 
available in bookstores, nor will they be 
offered through rare book dealers 
They will be made available only to 
those who take advantage of the 


opportunity you now have before you 


The quantity issued of each volume in 
the edition will be strictly limited to the 
advance subscriptions we have received 
and registered. The rarity that is so 
important in determining the future 
value of your heirloom possessions is 
thereby ensured with this library of 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 
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A Truly Personal Library 


When you acquire this edition of “The 
100 Greatest Books Ever Written” you 
are building a personal library that will 
be one of your most prized possessions 
To beautifully identify each book in the 
edition as part of your own private 
collection, a unique personalized name 


plate will accompany every volume 


This plate is our certification, as the 
sublisher of this edition, that each 
f 

volume was issued expressly 1 rname 


to honor your registered subscription 
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Beautifully Illustrated Books 


Each volume of “The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written” will be beautifully 
illustrated. In many cases, authentic 
illustrations from the period of the 
literary masterpiece will be used. In 
others, specially commissioned art from 
leading illustrators will be created to 
impressively complement the specific 


book 


Whether it be finely detailed black and 
white etchings or dramatic full color 
paintings, the illustrations used in each 
book will be carefully selected to match 
the mood and meaning of the author's 
work. The rich use of illustrations 
throughout each volume will increase 
the pleasure you and your family derive 
from each book. Truly, each volume will 
be exactly what you would expect in an 
heirloom edition of “The 100 Greatest 


Books Ever Written 


The Acquisition Plan 


Books of the quality of the volumes in 
this collection are not generally avail 
able today und they cannot be mass 
produced. Because of the extraordinary 
care and craftsmanship required of fine 
bindings such as these the books in the 
collection will be issued at the rate of 


one per month 
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Subscriptions to The Easton Press 
‘The 100 Books 


Ever Written” will be offered only on an 


edition of Greatest 


advance registration basis. Further, 
individual volumes of the edition will 
not be offered. This means that only 
subscribers to the collection can acquire 


this private library of distinction 


Comparable books bound in genuine 


leather sell for as much as $50 to $75 
per volume. However, you will be 


pleased to learn the volumes in this 
collection will be priced at only $28.50 
each for the first two full years. Future 
volumes will be similarly priced subject 
only to minor periodic adjustment to 


reflect varying material costs 


Thus, ‘The 100 
Greatest Books Ever Written” at prices 


you can acquire 


far lower than collectors have been 


accustomed to paying for similar fine 


books in the past 


favorable possible 


This 


because the efficiencies of direct mail 


pricing 1s 


selling will enable us to place a larger 
print order than is usually possible on 


fine editions of this nature 


As a subscriber, you will never receive 
any books you do not want. A list of the 
100 books scheduled in the collection 


will be sent to you. You may indicate 
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which titles on this list, if any, you do 


not want to receive, thereby insuring 


that you acquire only the books you To accept this invitation, you need only 


wish to own complete the Preferred Subscription 


Reservation and return it to us(Itis not 


If you desire, you may return any necessary to send any payment at this 


volume within 30 days fora fullrefund time.) This simple step is all that is 
of your purchase price. Moreover, you necessary for you to begin building a 
private library of your own that is sure 


to be envied by all and 


treasured by all who use it 


need purchase volumes only as long as 
you choose to do so; you may cancel who see it, 


your subse ription at any time 


Preferred Subscription Reservation 
The 100 Gremest ‘Books Ever Witten. 


The Easton Press 
17 Richards Ave 
Norwalk, Conn. 00857 
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No payment required. 
Simply mail this subscription reservation. 
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| Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” and reserve a | 
| subscription in my name. Further volumes will be sent at the rate of one book per | 
| month. | will be billed $28.50° prior to shipment for each book | 
| | may return any book within 30 days for a full refund, and I may cancel my subscription | 
at any time 
| | understand that you will send me a list of books scheduled for future monthly | 
| shipment. | may then indicate which titles on this list, if any, I do not want to receive | 
| thereby insuring that | never receive any books | do not want 
| An option to charge books to Master Charge or BankAmericard w ill be made available 
| when you are invoiced for your first volume. "Plus $1 + hook ping anal handling 
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check payable to the Easton Press Conn. residents pay $31.83 to include sales tax 
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A couple of strollers making the scene outside the Hollywood Theater 





In the land of make-believe, can the good guys win for real? 


in Hollywood—ten times the average for 
the city’s 16 other police divisions. The 
Streets teemed with whores, transvestites 
and the S-M crowd dangling slave brace- 
lets and chains. Alarmed, L.A. Police 
Chief Edward M. Davis assigned his ex- 
| ecutive officer, Captain Ken Hickman, 37. 
to clean up the mess with 180 extra men 

Touring Hollywood in his unmarked 
blue squad car, Hickman pointed out the 
sights to TIME Correspondent Joseph 
Boyce. Driving by one apartment build- 
ing, Hickman recalled, “Until recently, 
the whores there had a ten-year-old boy 
acting as a lookout.” Entering an “en- 
counter parlor,” he was greeted by a 
woman in halter and shorts—and told 
that she holds “rap sessions.” Then why 
the mattress on the floor? “That's to make 
the customers comfortable,” the woman 
explained. Replied Hickman: “It’s easy 
to see you're trained therapists.’ 

Usually Hickman finds little cause for 
humor. Along Selma Avenue and Sunset 
Boulevard, male and ftmale teen-agers, 
many of them runaways, line up under 
the guise of hitchhiking. Grandfatherly 
“chicken hawks,” men in their 50s and 
60s, haggle with “chickens,” teen-age boy 
hustlers, through the windows of Cadil- 
lacs. Blonde prostitutes boast of earning 
$600 a night from Mexicans who have il- 
legally sneaked across the border and pay 
premium prices for a fair gringa. Bru- 
nettes and blacks can at best count on 
around $300 a night 

It used to be much worse. *Prostitu- 
tion activity is way down, both male and 
female,” claims Hickman, who is proud 
of the cops’ new “juvenile sweeps.” In one 
of them last month, his men picked up 
61 teen-agers on charges ranging from 
auto theft to narcotics violations. Most of 
the arrests are made in the new discos 
and coffee shops, many appealing to ho- 
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mosexuals, that have filled the entertain- 
ment vacuum left after the demise of such 
nightclubs as the Trocadero and the Mo- 
cambo. Hickman speaks with contempt 
of the masochists who keep repeating, as | 
policemen handcuff them, "I love it, I love 
it.” Says he: “Our policemen feel they are 
taking part in a perverted sex act.” 

Disco and coffee-shop owners are var- 
iously hostile and hospitable to the cops. | 
At Arthur J's, four men began openly sell- | 
ing drugs at a table; another time, a 15- 





year-old girl ran out of the ladies’ room 


screaming, “Oh my God, I broke the nee- 
dle off in my arm!” Shirley Norris. the 
manager, hired her own night guard—and 
then gathered signatures for a petition de- 





Loitering teen-ager caught in the net 
“Juvenile sweeps” on the streets 





manding extra police protection. Now 
she’s seeing “familiar faces back again™ 
—her old “straight” clientele 

On the other hand, Art Leon, owner 
of The Tourist Trap, a Hollywood Bou- 
levard bar with a parquet dance floor, pool 
tables and pinball machines, accuses the 
police of hassling him. “On Friday and 
Saturday the cops come in here and take 
out all the women and jack them up 
against the wall for prostitution,” says 
Leon, who packs a .25-cal. automatic pis- 
tol. He claims police sit out front and “tell 
customers not to come in here.” Alcohol- 
ic Beverage Control agents have filed an 
“accusation” against The Tourist Trap, 
listing 39 offenses. a first step in getting 
its liquor license withdrawn 

It is a measure of the reformers’ tem- 
porary success that the seven major film 
companies left in the Hollywood area do 
not seem inclined to move. Besides, they 
still believe in make-believe. Under one 
rehabilitation plan, rows of shops would 
become typical sets from western or gas- 
light-era films. while minibuses would 
offer fast, easy rides for customers, But can 
the good guys really win in the end? s 


WEATHER 


Waterless West 


The continued drought brings 
on new, dry life-styles 


elcome rains came to parts of the 
Midwest and South last week, soak- 
ing parched reservoirs, saving some 
thirsty crops and providing water for 
swimming pools and lawn sprinklers 
—but no such fortune befell the West and 
Southwest. There drought stubbornly per- 
sisted like a biblical plague, withering 
corn and wheat, drying up horse and cat- 
Ue water holes, kindling brush and forest 
fires (including some 400 in California) 
and cutting back on water and energy sup 
plies for about 30 million Americans 
Already the obstinate drought has 
wrought profound changes in the lives of 
residents of the still-seared areas. The cost 
to Colorado’s agricultural industry has ris- 
en to more than $300 million, and many 
towns have introduced water rationing 
Denver officials have rigidly restricted 
lawn watering to three hours every third 
day by threatening violators with fines 
Water consumption in June and July 
dropped 28% from a prior five-year av- 
erage for the same period. Typically, Den- 
ver Lawyer Tim Segar says he and his 
wife spurn dinner parties because it is 
their sprinkler night: “Friends also can't 
come over to our house, because they have 
to stay home and water.” Similar restric- 
tions are in force in a few towns in Or- 
egon and Washington 
Mandatory rationing now affects 68 
California cities and towns, including Los 
Angeles. Backed up by voluntary mea- 
sures, consumption fell 23% in L.A. alone 
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| in July. Some homeowners are installing 
waterless toilets, which use a mineral-oil 
base that is constantly recycled and fil- 
tered through a 500-gal. waste tank under 
the house; every year a truck pumps out 
the refuse. Others have attached fiber- 
glass tanks full of compressed air to cut 


_— 


| 


down on the number of gallons of water | 


required to flush a toilet. People are also 
affixing gadgets to their showers and fau- 
cets to decrease the flow. Many Califor- 
nia families are voluntarily bathing in six 
gallons of water or less, then using it to 


water plants or wipe off dirty windows. | 


Some are changing sheets only once ev- 
ery ten days to reduce the need for laun- 
dry water. A few zealots are giving up ice 
cubes in their drinks to save on water and 
on the electricity used to manufacture ice 
The wife of one Department of Agricul- 
ture specialist even uses the water in her 
hot-water bottle to wash her hands and 
clean the family poodle 

Though the dry spell has made two 
out of every three Western communities 
eligible for federal emergency drought 
funds, it has barely hurt California ag- 
riculture (except for wheat and cattle 
farms), which uses up to 85% of the wa- 
ter in the nation’s leading agricultural 
state, This year’s farm output is expected 
to be normal—around $8.9 billion—de- 
spite a second straight year of drought. 

California has long employed all man- 
ner of drought technology, which enables 
its farms to flourish. It has built a strong 
$10 billion system of dams, canals, res- 
ervoirs and other tributaries. More im- 
portant, it has pioneered in new agritech- 
nologies that carefully ration water Many 
California farms use irrigation-scheduling 
programs, which parcel out the least 
amount of water necessary to produce op- 
uumum yields. So-called SWAP technicians. 
who rely on computers to analyze soil, 
water, atmosphere and plant conditions 
weekly or semiweekly. can tell a farmer 
how much moisture to use for up to 60 
days 

California farmers also benefit from 
an expanding network of water-reclama- 


tion plants, including the world’s largest. | 


in Orange County, which processes 15 
million gal. of waste water daily at 50% 
less cost and with 50% less energy use 
than old systems. Some cities have built 
plants to reclaim waste water for irriga- 











tion. Farmers have wider access to wells | 
| jeans and sports clothes after the day’s 


drilled two to three times deeper than nor- 
mal—as far down as 3,000 ft.—by rad- 
ical new equipment that uses larger bits, 
more powerful engines and TV monitor- 
ing. In addition, they can call on emer- 
gency cloud-seeding planes. 

While these technologies beat praying 
for rain, they may not be enough to save 
the crops if the drought continues anoth- 
er year. Says Chuck Shoemaker of the 


California water department: “It’s a little | 





like rolling dice or cutting cards. The odds | 


were very long against having two years 
in a row like this. They're just the same 

against three years.” 2 
—— = 


THE FIRST LADY 


Family Fun in the White House 





A place to swim in your clothes and hear the ghost 


Reality has been pressing in on Jim- 
my Carter on all sides, as the half-year as- 
sessments of his presidency have duly 
noted: trouble with foreign policy, ups and 
downs with Congress, blacks and liberals, 
continuing suspicion from the business 
community. But in the White House fam- 
ily quarters, all continues serene. In fact, 
the Carters are so relentlessly Just-plain- 


Solks that outsiders usually ask, “Are they 
Sor real?” The answer is yes, to the extent 


that reality can exist in the White House. 
with its 70 or so servants and other house- 
hold staff, its almost weekly state dinners, 
tts constant reminders of vast power. TIME 
Washington Correspondent Bonnie Angelo 
spent some time with the First Lady, and 
provides this latest situation report from 
the home front 
n the Truman Balcony. Rosalynn 
f and Jimmy Carter sit, hands touch- 


ing, side by side in their sturdy Georgia- 
made rocking chairs, like generations of 
Southern couples on countless porches 
of a summer evening. The twilight air is 
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Familiar figures in Grant Wood pose 
Yes, they are indeed for real 





heavy, but the Carters, relaxing in blue 


work, seem not to notice. “I like this bal- 
cony.”” muses the President, looking be- 
yond the green sweep of the South Lawn 
and the softball game in progress on the 
Ellipse to the great monuments to Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. “I often 
come out here at 6:30 in the morning, 
and on Sunday mornings we read the pa- 
pers out here. It is beautiful. After sup- 
per, after a banquet. I'll bring foreign 
leaders up here—Sadat, Schmidt , 
Rosalynn interrupts with a chuckle 
“One night I was tired and half asleep 
when I heard some comings and goings 





Amy came into the bedroom, and I asked 
her who it was. She said, ‘It’s the King.’ 
It was King Hussein—Jimmy had taken 
him to see Amy in her room. She was 
propped up in bed reading a book.” But 
one White House visitor, former Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin, when asked by 
the President whether he would like to 
drop in on Amy, displayed foolhardy 
courage. “No thanks,” he said, thereby 
not improving the atmosphere of an al- 
ready chilly meeting 

In the tradition of little girls, Amy 
loves mysteries. and the White House 
comes equipped with a secret stairway 
—you push a special panel in the wall 
—and its own ghost. In quest of the Lin- 
coln ghost. Amy and Classmate Claudia 
Sanchez, daughter of a Chilean embassy 
cook, spent a night in the huge Lincoln 
bed, while Mary Fitzpatrick, the re- 
prieved prisoner who is Amy's nurse, slept 
on a pallet on the floor. And, grins Ro- 
salynn, “of course they heard the ghost.” 

On hot nights, Amy sometimes re- 
treats to her tree house. a platform five 
feet up among the leaves and boasting a 
hammock. Just to remind everyone that 
politics can never be totally absent, the 
President also saw to it that an invitation 
to the tree house was extended to the 
daughter of a Republican Congressman 
who had supported his opposition to nat- 
ural-gas deregulation 

The White House has intimidated 
many occupants in the past, but not the 
Carters of Plains. Declares Rosalynn 
“This is home.” She adds: “What made 
Il easy was that we were all together 
again.” “All” is the eight of them—the 
senior Carters, Amy, Jeff and Wife An- 
nette. Chip and Wife Caron and five- 
month-old James Earl Carter IV—the 
most extended family to dwell in the 
Executive mansion since the expansive 
days of the Frapklin Roosevelts. On a 
recent Saturday night. the President and 
First Lady volunteered to baby-sit. “Jim- 
my pushed the baby around the South 
Lawn,” Rosalynn says, “and while we 
played tennis the baby was in his carriage 
beside the court.” 

This week she accompanies the Pres- 
ident on a short excursion to Plains, which 
she misses. But in the White House these 
days, she is having more fun than she has 
had in years. “I'm playing tennis,” she 
beams. “I've never played before, so I'm 
just learning. But I really enjoy it. It’s a 
ume to be with Jimmy.” After tennis one 
blistering day (“You get so hot you're wet 
all over”), Rosalynn cast off inhibition 
and jumped into the swimming pool. ten- 
nis dress and all. “It felt so good we've 
done it several times.” But a lifetime of 
putting work above pleasure nudges her 
into a rationale for tennis: “I really need 
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the exercise. And when you live where 
you work, it’s easy to work all the time 
You have to avoid that.” 

Rosalynn’s activities in her mental- 
health program and a dozen other pro- 
Jects led to a unique arrangement: a for- 
mally scheduled luncheon with the 
President once a week “Every time Jim- 
my walked in, I had a question for him. I 
always tried to look for a good time to do it 

bul every time it was not a good time 
So he said, ‘Why don’t you do like Fritz 
does? He and I have lunch every Mon- 
day, and he brings in all the questions he 
wants to discuss.’" So every Wednesday 
the First Lady has a business lunch, 
squeezed in among Cabinet officers and 
visiting dignitaries on the official sched- 
ule. Rosalynn goes well prepared to those 
lunches @ deux on the secluded patio out- 
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Whatever the problems of running a Government, just-plain-folks serenity prevails at home 


| side his West Wing study. “I've got a | 


| 


whole file of things I take to talk about 
with him.” For example, she told him 
much about her diplomatic foray through 
Latin America as the President’s repre- 
sentative, which a lot of people thought 
was not a proper role for a First Lady 
Some might think that what makes 
living in the White House the good life is 
the Jacuzzi or the private movie theater 
But what she really enjoys, Rosalynn in- 
sists, Is the close family things. Relatives 
in the third-floor guest rooms Holding 
hands around the dinner table as the Pres- 
ident calls on someone to ask the blessing 
Leisurely Saturday lunches at poolside 
with all the children. “You are kind of iso- 
lated from other people here,” Rosalynn 
explains. “It draws the family closer 
You're all in this situation together.” a 





First Couple relaxing over lunch on the patio outside Jimmy's study 





President and Mrs. Carter steal a few moments together on the White House Truman Balcony at dusk 


Rosalynn touring her Rose Garden 
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| MIDDLE EAST 


Nutcracker Suite 


En route with Vance on a m ission almost impossible 































he mission confronting Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance was to learn 
as he put it, “how to crack the 
ard nuts that have to be 
cracked.” So last week Vance flew in and 
out of the familiar way stations of Mid 
dle Eastern diplomacy—Alexandria Bei- 
rut, Damascus En route he heard a 
revised and promising version of a for- 





mula for indirect negotiations between Is 
rael and the Arabs—but in almost no time 
atall the region’s quarreling states proved 
that this solution would not be accept- 
able. Thus by week’s end with his eleven 
day trip mostly over, all that the top U.S 
envoy could say with cerlainty about Mid 
dle East r 











cracking was that few w rid 
problems l 


Ar 





ve sO tough a shell as the 
ib-Israeli conflict 





Vance’s first stop was Alexandria, the 
300-year-old metropolis of the Nile Del- 
ta, to which nearly 2 million ¢ airenes 
among them Egyptian President Anwal 
Sadat—flee each summer to escape the 
ng heat. The Secre 


suffers from a chronically bad 


- 








capital's stif 





ry, who 





Ck, ar- 
igued from his 13-hour flight. Al- 





rived 


though 






was limping slightly because 
of a calf muscle he had pulled the pre 
vious day in a tennis game with World 
Bank President Robert McNamara he 
headed directly for Sadat’s lavish four-sto 
ry seaside villa. As Vance approached 
Sadat began opening his arms for the tra- 
ditional Arab embrace with which he used 
to greet Henry Kissinger: he quickly 
checked himself when the very reserved 
American thrust forward his arm for a 
handshake 

Sitting by moonlight in overstuffed 
wicker chairs on the manicured lawn 
Vance and Sadat surveyed the Middle 
East situation for 3! hours—more than 
twice as long as the American had an- 
ucipated. During the session, which was 
later characterized in American diplo- 
matic phrases as “very useful and 





con 
structive,” Vance put forward some of the 
“proposals” he had brought with hi 
from Washington Among them: that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization be al- 








lowed to Parucipate in 
Co l 


el’sr 


a Geneva Peace 









y aft 


r it recognizes Isra- 
1 t the boundaries of Is 

rael be a matter for n 

pea 





ouation 








€ include not only an end t 








of belligerency but also full diplome 


aliC 


and economic ties between Israel and the 
Secretary Vance and Egypt's Sadat confer animatedly in Alexandria 


Arab states 
No embraces for the coolly reserved American diplomat | Sadat rejected Vance’s suggestions 
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— 
and repeated a number of now familiar 
Arab positions: Israel must pull back from 
all the territories it captured in 1967: the 
Palestinians must be represented at a Ge- 
neva Conference: full relations between 
the Arabs and Israelis can only come a 
few years after the end of belligerency 

But despite that stalemate on specif- 
ics, Sadat was full of optimism and ebul- 
lience, and he proposed a series of alter- 
natives. The only one that was made 
public was a plan known as “working 
group.” According to this scheme, the 
Foreign Ministers of Egypt, Syria and Jor- 
dan would go to New York or Washing- 
ton to bargain indirectly with Israeli For- 
eign Minister Moshe Dayan, with Vance 
acting as a go-between Because the 
“working group” would fall short of being 
a formal conference, the P.L.O. probably 
need not be included. That would neatly 
circumvent Israel's refusal to negotiate 
with the P.L.O. as well as the Arab com- 
mitment to having the P.L.O. at Geneva 

Inall, Vance had two sessions with Sa- 
dat and one with Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy before departing Egypt for a four- 


$142 million in military and economic aid 
Then on to Damascus for a 34-hour ses- 
| sion with Syria’s President Hafez Assad, 
who promptly shot down the whole idea of 
the “working Sroup.” In a 45-minute news 
conference, the Syrian leader explained: 
“There is a Possibility that this ‘working 


itor to the Geneva Conference, and I do 
not think that any of us would like to look 
at it in this way.” More Ominous was As- 
sad’s general rejection of the other sugges- 
Uions that Vance brought. When asked if 
the American’s visit had 
the Syrian replied: “Not necessarily . 
There are no new data that make us clos- 
er to Geneva than we were two days ago.” 
Insisting that the fate of the Palestinians 
is the “mother question,” Assad refused to 
budge from his long-standing demand 
that the P.L.O. be included at Geneva. Al- 
though he refused to rule out a Geneva 
Conference for this year, Assad’s general 
attitude belied the flexibility that Presj- 
dent Carter claims to have perceived dur- 
ing their May meeting. 

Vance did not not meet with any Pal- 
estinians, but P.L.O. Chief Yasser Arafat 
preceded (and in some places also fol- 
| lowed) the U.S diplomat at every stop ex- 
cept Jordan Arriving in Alexandria after 
Vance had departed, Arafat convinced 
Sadat to modify the “working group” idea 
by including—as a smiling Arafat de- 
scribed it—“a new paragraph on the Pal- 
eslinians.” Added an Egyptian official: “It 
leaves no doubt that the Palestinian rights 
will be respected.” 

But by the time Vance had finished his 
three-hour meeting with Jordan’s King 
Hussein at the luxurious Hashimiyeh Pal- 
| ace outside Amman, he had scrapped the 
“working group” idea. The Syrians and 
Jordanians had apparently convinced 
him that any talks this fall will be strictly 
bilateral. More significantly. Vance said 
that the U.S. now preferred the kind of 








hour stop in Lebanon. where he pledged | 


group’ would be looked upon as a compet- | 


advanced peace, | 
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Vance and Wife Grace si 





ehtsecing at Palmyra ruins in Syria 








Geneva Conference the Arabs have in 
mind. Despite major differences on the 
question of Israeli withdrawals and the 
Palestinians, the Jordanians were happy 
with the results of the talks. now sensing 
that Washington is coming around to the 
Arab view on both issues. Jordan felt, said 
one senior official, “increasing support in- 
ternationally and in the US. for the Arab 
demands.” 

After having touched base with the 
key Arab leaders, Vance this week arrives 
in Jerusalem to brief the Israelis. They do 
not quite know what to expect, for the Sec- 
retary has not been consulting the Israeli 
leaders. Stated Naftali Lavie, Foreign 
Minister Dayan’s spokesman: “We are to- 
tally in the dark.” In his talks with Vance, 
Premier Menachem Begin will probably 
balk at negolialing any substantive issues 
of a potential peace settlement. As he did 
during his summit with Carter last month, 
Begin will focus on Procedural points, in- 
sisting that substantive points are better 
solved at a conference with the Arab 
Slates, 

At the moment, however. Vance 
seems to be concentrating less on how to 
| get to Geneva than on the possibilities ofa 
peace settlement. Though far more dis- 
agreements than agreements remain be- 
tween the Arabs and Israelis, Vance said 
in Jordan that there is “some 
differences” — though only about the 
terms of peace, not about the Palestinian 
question. Moreover, the Secretary of State 
has managed to secure at least one posi- 
live sign: the Arabs genuinely want to 
keep talking. Nonetheless. the odds of a 





ally nil, though Vance stil] hopes that a re- 
union will occur by the end of the year 
That, however, will depend upon a tre- 
mendous amount of work—and luck 
Unless Vance, in the ume remaining 
| on his tour, begins to crack some of the 
Middle East's hard nuts. Jimmy Carter's 
Opumism will be heavily discounted. Ad- 
ministration officials already have grim 
forebodings: the region’s leaders warn 


Said one Israeli spokesman: “We are totally in the dark.” 


| 





narrowing of | 


Geneva Conference by October are virtu- | 


| with Soviet 


Sadat has said 
that “if this is not the year for peace, hate 
and war will again be in terrible, senseless | 
ascendancy,” while an Israeli Cabinet 


that time is running short. 


minister added: “If the Situation freezes 
again, we will face another crisis.” s 


EAST-WEST 

A Caviar Ending 
Diplomats in Belgrade talks 
Sinally agree—on Surther talks 


T here was US Ambassador Albert 
(“Bud”) Sherer strolling arm in arm 
Diplomat Yuli Vorontsov 
through the glass and concrete Sava Con- 
ference Center outside Belgrade. Both 
looked as if they had just pulled off some 
master stroke of détente. As a matter of 
fact, they had. After seven weeks of edgy 












deliberations to decide the date, duration, | 


agenda and procedures for a higher-level 


| conference this autumn. following up the 


1975 Helsinki accord, the envoys of 35 na- 


tions reached an agreement last week ina | 


surprisingly conciliatory spirit 

The Helsinki accord was a complex 
compromise between the Soviet desire for 
recognition of its hegemony in Eastern 
Europe and Western desire for an interna- 
tional codification of human rights 
(among other things). How to monitor 
these agreements was the issue at Bel- 
grade, and to the extent that conferences 
bring victories, the West won on most 
counts—if only because the Soviets never 
made their threatened all-out stand 
against the U.S. human rights campaign 

Much credit was also due to some 
skillful mediation by nine neutral and 
nonaligned nations (Austria, Cyprus, Fin- 
land, Liechtenstein, Malta. San Marino, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia) 
The “NNs,” as they were dubbed. adroit- 
ly provided many of the phrases and 
even the punctuation of the agreement 


in order to fulfill their own desire (which 
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coincided with Washington's) for a full- 
scale conference this fall. 

In the end, the Belgrade meeting de- 
cided that 1) a thorough review of how 
States have respected the accord, includ- 
ing its human rights provision, would be 
the first item discussed, 2) the fall session 
would have decision-making powers, and 
3) the conference would open Oct. 4 and 
run until Dec. 22. If the drafting of a re- 
port is not completed by then, the con- 
ference will reconvene for an extra month. 

The real contest centered on the U.S 
delegation's determination to list a review 
of human rights violations separately 
from any questions of promoting détente, 
thus blocking the Soviets from hiding 
rights cases behind a blur of rhetoric. 
Trouble was, the Helsinki accord lumped 
the two issues together in a Single sen- 
tence.* Thus began what came to be 
called the “Battle of the Dashes.” 

It was first suggested that the items 


be listed as I and II. Nyer, said the So- | 


viets. Well then, Arabic numerals. Nyet. 
A and B? Nyet, Next the NNs proposed 
dashes between the two items. Nyer, said 
Vorontsov, implying that he was ready to 


| hold the line all summer, since “August 


holidays are not a Russian tradition.” 
Finally the NNs hit on an ingenious 

solution. In a working agenda and time- 

table paper, a blank line was inserted be- 


| tween the clause dealing with rights and 


that dealing with détente. The Russians 
were satisfied because no new punctuation 
was introduced, and the Americans were 


pleased because compliance was clearly | 


established as topic No. 1. 

Then, just when the diplomats began 
thinking of packing their bags, the Rus- 
sians reverted to their old demand for a 
cutoff date, which the U.S. opposed for 
fear that the Soviets would tie up the con- 
ference by filibustering. With no resolu- 
tion in sight, a Yugoslav organizer finally 
informed the conferees that the contracts 
for the interpreters would run out at the 
end of the week. After that, presumably, 
the conference would become Babel 

Vorontsov invited Sherer to the Sovi- 
et embassy for dinner. Along with the 
caviar, it turned out, there was a compro- 
mise. The Russians would get a cutoff 
date but in turn agreed that the meeting 
would not end before adopting a conclud- 
ing document, which implied the possibil- 
ity of an extension. “Champagne on Fri- 
day,” a newly jovial Vorontsov told 
reporters, predicting an agreement by 
week's end. He added: “We have to be out 


of the building by May, anyway, so the | 


Yugoslavs can hold their party congress.” 
Champagne it was. a 


““The participating States declare furthermore 
their resolve to continue the multilateral process ini- 
tiated by the Conference by proceeding to a thor- 
ough exchange of views both on the implementation 
of the provisions of the Final Act and of the tasks de- 
fined by the Conference, as well as, in the context of 
the questions dealt with by the latter, on the deep- 
ening of their mutual relations, the improvement of 


| secunty and the development of cooperation in Eu- 
rope, and the development of the process of détente | 


in the future.’ 


— — 
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The World | 


WEST GERMANY 


Red Roses from Roter Morgen 








German terrorists strike at a new kind of victim 


{was an inconvenient moment for late- 

afternoon callers. Frankfurt Banker 
Jiirgen Ponto, 53, and his wife Ines were 
packing to catch a vacation flight to Rio 
de Janeiro. Still, the visitor was special 
—Susanne Albrecht, 26, Ponto’s godchild 
and the daughter of a Hamburg lawyer 
who had been his boyhood friend. She was 
bearing a bouquet of red roses. So it was 
that the chairman of the Dresdener Bank, 
West Germany’s second largest, stopped 


packing long enough to receive Albrecht | 


at his 30-room villa in the wealthy Frank- 
furt suburb of Oberursel. With her 
through the iron gate came another young 
woman and a young man in a gray flan- 
nel suit. 

Mrs. Ponto greeted the three visitors 
in the living room and left them with her 
husband. Minutes later, she and the 
chauffeur heard raised voices, then gun- 
shots. They rushed into the room to find 
Ponto mortally wounded by five shots in 
his head and chest. Albrecht and her ac- 
complices were fleeing across the lawn of 
the estate. Police theorized that they had 
planned to kidnap Ponto, and that he had 
resisted, 

Two days later a mysterious caller in- 
formed the Frankfurt office of Reuters 
news agency that Ponto had been mur- 
dered by a radical group known as Roter 
Morgen (Red Morning). The caller 
threatened more executions unless “po- 
litical prisoners” held by the “exploiting 
class” were freed, Police scarcely needed 
to be told that radicals were responsible. 
So many killings have been carried out 
by terrorist organizations spawned from 
West Germany’s Baader-Meinhof gang 
—I7 since 1969—that the file on these 
radicals has been computerized 





Ponto during an interview in his office at the Dresdener Bank; mug shot of suspect Albrecht | 


The computer tapes disclosed that Al- 
| brecht had been involved in far-left po- 
litical activities since 1973. She had even 
once been caught carrying electric cables 
—of a kind used with explosives—across | 
the German-Dutch border. The red rose 
bouquet, moreover, has served as a rad- 
ical trademark; three years ago, a West 
Berlin judge was greeted at his doorstep | 
by a girl carrying similar flowers. Mo- 
ments later, he was shot dead 

From mug shots Ponto’s widow and 
chauffeur identified the second woman as 
Eleonore Maria Poensgen, 23, another 
radical from an upstanding family. Po- 
lice arrested her, but witnesses placed her 
elsewhere at the time of the shooting. In- 
vestigators thereupon turned their search 
toward a look-alike 22-year-old nurse 
named Adelheid Schulz who, like Poens- 
gen, had a dossier in the computer. 

While the hunt went on, Germans an- 
grily debated on what to do about the 
string of political killings. Until now, the 
most prominent victims have been gov- 
ernment officials such as Public Prosecu- 
tor Siegfried Buback, who was shot down 
on a Karlsruhe street in April by two men 
on a motorcycle. Now, for the first time. 
the target was an eminent figure in the 
business community. 

Some Germans urged harsher crim- 
inal laws and increased police activity, but 
that aroused the specter of a fascist state. 
which the terrorists insist they already are 
fighting. Observed the Frankfurter Rund- 
schau last week in an uncharacteristically 
black mood: “Everybody knows that 
Bonn is not Weimar. But occasionally we 
doubt whether the second attempt to es- 
| tablish a civilized state on German soil 
will succeed.” . 








A caller warned of more “executions” unless the “exploiting class" frees its prisoners. 
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Riot police fire tear-gas grenades at environmentalists trying to re 


FRANCE 


Clash at Super Phénix 


SRT 
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Environmentalists lost a battle but still expect to win the war 


hey shall not pass,” declared Prefect 
T Rene Jannin of the department of 
Isére, invoking the immortal words of 
Marshal Pétain before the 1916 Battle of 
Verdun. This time, however, the attack- 
ing army was not only German but also 
Swiss, Belgian, Italian, Spanish, British 
and mostly French—perhaps 30,000 dem- 
onstrators in all. They were protesting 
against “Super Phénix,” France’s giant 
plutonium breeder reactor, under con- 
struction near Malville, 28 miles east of 
Lyon. 

The weapons on both sides were less 
than nuclear—concussion grenades, Mo- 
lotov cocktails, tear gas, clubs and stones 
—but they inflicted some cruel injuries 
One demonstrator, a 31-year-old chem- 
istry teacher, died when a concussion 
grenade ruptured his lungs and caused 
internal hemorrhaging. At least 100 dem- 
onstrators and ten police were hurt, in- 
cluding some on both sides who lost hands 
or feet when concussion grenades explod- 
ed prematurely. The environmentalists, 
neatly bottled up on a narrow road, nev- 
er had a chance to reach the nuclear site 
a mile from the battlefield, and their cause 
ended up as another casualty in the con- 
fusion. “What does beating up flics have 
to do with nuclear energy?” asked one dis- 
gusted demonstrator huddling in the chill 
rain. Scolded the newspaper Quotidien de 
Paris: “The notion of defense of the en- 
vironment implies nonviolence.” 

Sull, the French government suffered 
too, since the spectacle of demonstrators 
and ffics fighting in the rain flashed across 
the newspaper pages and_ television 
screens of Europe and the rest of the 





world. That was what many of the en- 
vironmentalists had hoped for, a massive 
coup de thédtre that would turn public 
opinion against the far-ranging French 
nuclear-energy program. 

“Nuclear energy is at the crossroads 
of the two independences of France: the 
independence of her defense and the in- 
dependence of her energy supply.” So 
said President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
while visiting Pierrelatte, the French Los 
Alamos, just before last week’s battle 
France has no oil and very little coal, 
and the 1973 Arab oil boycott dramat- 
ically demonstrated French reliance on 


MOUPLINE-ESCH—SIPA 


Policeman carries off demonstrator 
Some lost hands and feet. 








ach nuclear plant near Malville 
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WOUPLINE-ESCH—SIPA 


foreign energy. Since 1974, as a result, 
the government has organized an am- 
bitious atomic-energy program to provide | 
at least 40 conventional nuclear-power 
plants and a 1,200-megawatt fast-neu- 
tron plant that will breed plutonium fuel 
from uranium wastes, reducing any ne- 
cessity for importing North American 
uranium. Scientists are sharply divided 
over the dangers that may be inherent 
in the breedédr reactors, and President 
Carter has halted the U.S. breeder pro- 
gram as risky. The French are none- 
theless pressing ahead with their breed- 
er plan, the most ambitious undertaken 
by any nation, and France’s nuclear net- 
work is expected to free the country 
from 75% of its imported-energy require- 
ments by 1985 

Environmentalists all over Europe 
have become increasingly opposed to such 
plans. What worries them in particular is | 
that Super Phénix will produce energy 
from a sophisticated sodium-cooled reac- 
tor eight times more powerful than small- 
er, water-cooled plants. The environmen- 
talists protest that there have not been 
adequate tests of the highly volatile so- 
dium system, which involves tempera- 
tures up to 1,000° I 

Last March the environmentalists 
took the nuclear issue to the polls in 
France's municipal elections and scored 
surprising success. They gained 10% of 
the vote and were the critical factor in 
some elections, notably in “atomic com- 
munes” close to existing or proposed 
power plants. The environmentalists hope 
to do still better in next year’s elections. 
particularly if they continue to receive the | 
kind of publicity they have gained so far. | 
So although it was the mayhem and not 


| the message at Malville last week, France 


can expect quite a few more such dem- 
onstrations between now and voting time 
next March a 
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The World | 











CYPRUS 


Archbishop Makarios addressing crowds of his Greek-Cypriot followers 





‘The Passing of the Dark Priest 


Suddenly ending an era, Cyprus lurches into crisis 


O irreverent British Tommies fighting 

to preserve colonial rule on Cyprus 
25 years ago, he was Mack the Knife. His 
Turkish enemies reviled him as the Dark 
Priest, for his Byzantine politics rather 
than the black beard, cassock and tall kal- 
imavki or clerical stovepipe hat that were 
his trademarks. Some American diplo- 
mats denigrated him as the Castro of the 
Mediterranean. But last week, after Arch- 
bishop Makarios III, President of Cyprus, 
died suddenly of a heart attack ten days 
before his 64th birthday, even enemies 
could agree with the tearful epitaph of 
one mourning Cypriot. “To the world,” 
cried the man, wiping his eyes as he left 
Nicosia’s Cathedral of St. John, where 
Makarios lay in state, “he was Cyprus.” 

Makarios had been President for 17 
years, the only elected President that the 
sun-drenched island had ever had, and 
so his unexpected death created yet an- 
other lurching crisis. No one else had the 
loyalty and affection of the 515,000 Greek 
Cypriots who comprise four-fifths of the 
population. No one else had the political 
power to accept compromise with the 
Cypriot Turks who make up the remain- 
der of the population and who have held 
some 40% of the island territory since a 
massive Turkish invasion of Cyprus was 
made in their behalf in 1974 

With some foreign statesmen, Maka- 
rios could be cold and obstinate. With his 
own people, however, he was warm and 
effusive. Although he suffered a mild heart 
attack earlier this year, Cypriots were un- 
prepared for his death. The vigorous arch- 
bishop had never really designated a suc- 
cessor. The mourning, as a result, was 
electric as Greeks filed past the bier, 
where he lay in splendid gold crown and 
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mantle. The Greek Cypriot government 
declared a 40-day mourning period 

Greece’s Premier Constantine Kara- 
manlis has steadfastly kept his distance 
from Cyprus since an attempted putsch 
against Makarios by the military junta 
that preceded him, but in Athens last 
week the government sympathetically de- 
clared six days of mourning. In Turkey 
the new government of Premier Sileyman 
Demirel tactfully decided neither to gloat 
nor to salute his adversary. Most Turks. 
however, agreed with an Ankara grocer 
who declared that "God has finally heard 
our prayers.” 

For the archbishop, it was fitting that 
those who for so long found it difficult to 
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Throngs of mourners pay farewell to Makarios as his body lies in state 


live with him were suddenly so worried 
about living without him. But this was not 
surprising: Makarios has been the hub of 
Cyprus’ political ambiguities ever since he 
was elected archbishop of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus in 1950 and assumed 
the traditional title of ethnarch (literally 
ethnic or national leader). Like a medi- 
eval Pope, the ethnarch is both a secular 
and religious leader. Makarios practiced 
the politics but preferred the spiritual ti- 
tle. He wanted to be addressed formally 
as “Your Beatitude.” 

Makarios’ origins were humble. He 
was born Mikhail Mouskos into a peas- 
ant family in the village of Panayia. A 
bright student, young Mouskos entered 
the monastery of Kykko in the Troodos 
Mountains at 13 and took the religious 
name Makarios, which means “blessed” 
in Greek. He chose to become a “black” 
or celibate priest rather than one of the 
“white” priests, who are free to marry but 
cannot be consecrated bishops. Makarios 
rose fast: he was sent to Athens to study 
law and theology, later went to Boston 
University. In 1948 he was summoned 
home to turbulent Cyprus to become a 
bishop 

Makarios’ concern for his flock was 
always political. He once said: “I would 
consort with the devil himself if it would 
keep Cyprus and its people independent.” 
In 1956, as the fighting peaked between 
the British army and the Cypriots, An- 
thony Eden’s government accused the 
ethnarch of fomenting rebellion and ex- 
iled him to the remote Seychelles Islands 
3,000 miles from home. But when the Brit- 
ish gave up the fight three years later, Ma- 
karios was elected President of the newly 
independent Republic of Cyprus 

His followers had fought for enosis 
(union) between Cyprus and Greece, but 
the agreement on independence forbade 
that. Instead it guaranteed a separate 
Cyprus and a political share to the Turk- 
ish minority. Ancient ethnic hatreds, | 








He wanted to be formally addressed “Your Beatitude.” 
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Allofus come 
from someplace else. 


we | Just once, you should 
boy walk down the same street your 
eS pee great-grandfather walked. 








Picture this if you will. 

A man whos spent all his 
life in the United States gets 
on a plane, crosses a great 
ocean, lands. 

He walks the same streets 
his family walked centuries 
ago. 

He sees his name, which 
is rare in America, filling 
three pages in a phone book. 

He speaks haltingly the 
language he wishes he had 
learned better as a child. 

As America’s airline to 
the world, Pan Am does a lot 
of things. 

We help business trav- 
elers make meetings on the 


“ other side of the world. Our 


planes take goods to and from 
six continents. We take vaca- 
tioners just about anywhere 
they want to go. 

But nothing we do seems 
to have as much meaning as 
when we help somebody 
discover the second heritage 
that every American has. 


~ America’s airline to the world. 


See your travel agent. 




















however, soon brought the two commu- 
nities into bloody conflict. The United 
Nations dispatched a force to patrol the 
“Green Line” that separated the two eth- 
nic groups. But the ceaseless hostility on 
Cyprus crippled NATO’s eastern flank in 
the Mediterranean 

While the Turks marshaled their own 
forces, the Greeks fell to fighting among 
themselves. In preindependence days, 
Makarios battled the British with the leg- 
endary Colonel George Grivas, whose 
EOKA (for National Organization of Cyp- 
riot Fighters) provided the archbishop’s 
guerrilla legions. After independence, 
Grivas was banished to Athens as part of 


| the settlement. He later returned secretly 


to oppose Makarios with a new EOKA-B 
After the 1967 coup of the colonels in 
Greece itself, assassination attempts and 
other plots against the archbishop mul- 
tiplied. In 1974 the Athens junta mount- 
ed a coup that sent Makarios into hasty 
exile once again. But five days later (TIME, 
July 29, 1974) the coup precipitated a 
Turkish invasion. The result was a hu- 
miliating defeat for the dominant Greek 
Cypriots. When Makarios returned, he 
found a battered country that had aban- 
doned the idea of any kind of Greco-Turk- 
ish accord 

Makarios was scarcely guiltless in the 
1974 war. He had effectively blocked 
Turkish rights and prevented outsiders 
from seeking reasonable settlements, His 
arrogance of 1963 was replaced by the sor- 
row of 1974, and his new credo was, as 
he told TIME’s Dean Brelis at the time, 
“to live with the reality of what is and to 
protect that which we hold 

“I know I will not see an indepen- 
dent unified Cyprus in my lifetime,” Ma- 
karios added, and he was right. In 1975 
the Turks declared their own Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus; last week the 
only notice this rump government took 
of Makarios’ passing was to announce 
flatly that it would not recognize his suc- 
cessor as the leader of a united Cyprus 

Constitutionally the job fell for the 
moment to Spyros Kyprianou, 46, pres- 
ident of the house of representatives. But 
Kyprianou has heart problems himself 
At least two other candidates also want 
the job, and the Greek vote is split among 
half a dozen factions. The four major po- 
litical parties proposed that the solution 
might be to let Kyprianou hold the post 
until February, when an election would 
have been held in any case. 

Whoever inherits Makarios’ job will 
be no new Dark Priest. But his prob- 
lems will be enough to tax a saint. Al- 
though the Greek Cypriot community 
has recovered economically from the 1974 
Turkish invasion, the ethnic division of 
the island is deadlocked. And the broad- 
er Greco-Turkish split that has wounded 
NATO shows no sign of healing. The 
course ahead for the next President is 
one that Makarios bequeathed him. and 
that will surely be a course of serpen- 


tine prospects s 








The World 


PHILIPPINES 








Ferdinand Marcos’ New Society 


Reforms are ballyhooed. but martial law rer remains 


e believe that those who wanted to 
create disorder have learned their 
lesson. We are going back to normal.” 
That statement by a ranking Manila offi- 
cial typifies a new mood in the Philip- 
pines. After five years of martial law os- 
tensibly imposed to restore order against 
terrorism and other political violence, 
some Filipinos are predicting a gradual 
return to constitutional government. Oth- 
ers warn that such optimism is unjustified 
With considerable fanfare, President 
Ferdinand Marcos began his reforms by 
releasing 157 of 1,000 prisoners he has 
promised to let out of the Philippines’ mil- 
itary stockades. (Last January Marcos 
conceded thal there were as many as 4,700 
military detainees.) He has also promised 
to phase out the military tribunals cre- 





tional Commission of Jurists* lambastes 
the President for continuing martial law 
lo perpetuate his own power. Despite 
Marcos’ two public promises this year to 
release any prisoners against whom no 
charges have been filed, hundreds of such 
prisoners remain in captivity 

Some of the President's most bally- 
hooed measures have also proved to be 
less significant than they first appeared 
Few of the 1,000 detainees Marcos has 
promised to release, for example, are 
charged with political crimes. Civil rights 
investigators can find only 17 political 
prisoners on the list; the rest are charged 
with common crimes. Thus as a sign of po- 
litical mellowing, the prisoner release has 
become, as one dissident churchman puts 

“basically meaningless and hypocriti- 


BARRELL—SY¥GMA 





Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos at Manila’s Malacanang Palace 





A primary aim to protect $100 million in annual U.S. aid 


ated by martial law and to replace them 
with civil courts. He has ordered the ar- 
rest and trial of two military officers ac- 
cused of torturing Civil Rights Leader 
Trinidad Herrera, who, after being vis- 
ited by US. diplomats in Manila, was 
finally released from jail 

Such moves seem to indicate that 
Marcos has, as one diplomat told TIME 
Correspondent Richard Bernstein, “come 
toa pragmatic recognition ofa new Amer- 
ican mood on human rights.” Even if one 
of the President’s primary aims is to pro- 
tect his $100 million in annual U:S. aid, 
he has raised general expectations that 
the Philippines is on the verge of a more 
liberal era. Says one church official: “In- 
ternational pressures have been building 
up, and Marcos has been forced to act.” 





Sull, Marcos has stopped far short of | 


relinquishing his autocratic power to rule 
by decree. In fact, a report on the Philip- 
pines published last week by the Interna- 


cal.” Moreover, though Marcos has prom- 
ised that mistreatment of prisoners will be 
harshly dealt with, the Commission of 
Jurists charges that torture continues in 
Manila’s “safe houses,” where pre—-deten- 
lion center suspects are held 

Yet Marcos’ gestures continue to have 
their supporters, who point out that the 
Philippines still has a far less repressive 
political atmosphere than many other re- 
gimes in Asia. “It’s simply unfair to put 
the Philippines into the same category as 
Iran or South Korea as a human rights vi- 
olator, not to mention most of the Com- 
munist countries,” says one diplomat 
True enough. But Marcos himself has 
promised that “any violation of human 
rights is one too many that may not be tol- 
erated by the new society.” That is a high 
standard for any government a 


"A Geneva-based nongovernmental organization of 
lawyers from 50 nations, which reports on the status 


| Of civil liberties in various countries 
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\OTHEST, 
MOST MIXABLE. 








Gordon's patented process makes it the smoothest vodka 
you can buy. Result: the most delicious drinks you can mix. 


With U.S. Patent Number 3,930,042 to prove it. To give you 
extra pleasure, Gordon’s Vodka is smoothed over and over 
again by a natural filtering agent. But the real proof of Gordon’s 
superiority comes when you try it in your favorite drink. 

Or even straight, over ice. We think you'll agree it’s the 
smoothest, happiest, most mixable vodka you 
ever tasted, at any price. We challenge 
you to find another as good. | 


hy GORDON’S VODKA 
7 ‘ea! The smoothest, happiest vodka of all. 
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ain, Gordon's Dry Gin Co. Ltd. Linden, N.J. ALSO AVAILABLE IN 100 PROOF 
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For me, it’s taste or nothing. That's why I smoke 
Winston. Look, whether it’s Winston King or Winston 
100's, taste is everything in a cigarette. And 
Winston is nothing but good taste all the way. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


KING, 10's: 19 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg.nicotine 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Now theres more to 
life insurance 


than just a policy. 


FQUITABLE VARIABLE LIFE INSCRANCE COMPANY (EVEICO 





Introducing the only life insur- 
ance that's sold with a prospectus: 
Variable Life Insurance. One of the 
most important innovations in life 
insurance in the last sixty years. 

Because now you can get life- 
time coverage with growth potential 
—growth potential through invest- 
ments in the stock market. And no 
matter what happens in the stock 
market, you still get a guaranteed 
minimum death benefit. 

This new protection plan is 
offered by Equitable Variable Life 
Insurance Company —EVLICO— 

a wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. 


Here's how it works. Funds sup- 


porting your policy are invested in 





a Separate Investment Account, 
which is managed by the professional 
investment staff of The Equitable. 
Your insurance coverage may increase 
or decrease annually, depending on 
the Account's investment results. 

But whatever the performance of 

the Account, your life insurance can't 
fall below the guaranteed minimum. 
Your cash value will also reflect the 
Account's investment experience, but 
there is no guaranteed minimum. 

For more complete information 
about the Separate Investment 
Account and the policy, including 
charges and expenses, send fora 
prospectus by mailing the coupon, or 
calling your Equitable Agent, or 
calling toll-free 800-223-6646. Read 
the prospectus carefully before you 
purchase a policy. 


Available only through Equitable Agents. 
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A Deft Re-entry 


Pilgrimage toa saint 





or a woman who had been decried as 

the would-be empress of India, it was 
a highly effective act of expiation. After 
a terse announcement (which guaranteed 
widespread publicity), Indira Gandhi last 
week set off on a pilgrimage to the ash- 
ram of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 82, spir- 
itual heir to Mahatma Gandhi. For three 
days. Mrs. Gandhi squatted on the floor, 
shared ascetic meals and soaked up the 
saintly Bhave’s wisdom. The retreat was 
a brilliant political re-entry vehicle for the 
former Prime Minister 

After the Congress Party's electoral 
debacle last March, Mrs. Gandhi had dis- 
creetly retreated into seclusion. Though 
she remained active in party councils, she 
had hoped to weather in silence the con- 
tinuing condemnation of her 19-month 
emergency rule. But increasing isolation 
within the Congress Party, and the legal 
entanglements of her son Sanjay, 31, made 
that course too risky. Her foray into med- 
itation, in fact, aimed to demonstrate her 
continuing appeal to India’s masses. On 
that score, it was a striking success 

Five thousand fervent admirers 
turned up at the airport in Maharashtra 
state to greet Mrs. Gandhi en route to 
Bhave’s ashram. Three times her caval- 
cade halted as she delivered her first po- 
litical speeches since March. She warned 
that Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s gov- 
ernment could not deliver on its promise 
to reduce unemployment and poverty in 
a decade. “The Congress has a program 
to help the poor and the weak.” she cried 
“The country cannot make progress un- 
ul their economic conditions improve.” 


BORN. To Field Marshal Idi (“Big Dad- 
dy”) Amin. 49, Uganda's belligerent. ca- 
pricious President, and Madina Amin, 26 
the senior of his current wives: twin boys. 
her third and fourth children, his 33rd 
and 34th: in Kampala. Uganda 


BORN. To Michael DeBakey, 68. pioneer 
heart surgeon and president of the Bay- 
lor University College of Medicine, and 
Katrin DeBakey, 35, former actress from 
Hamburg, Germany: their first child, a 
girl: in Houston. Name: Olga-Katarina 


DIED. Francis Gary Powers, 47. airman- 
turned-spy who parachuted into history 
in 1960 when the U-2 he piloted on a CIA 
mission was shot down inside the Soviet 
Union; in a helicopter crash while on a re- 
porting assignment for KNBC-TV. Los An- 
geles: in Encino, Calif. His capture, along 
with that of his photographic and elec- 
tronic surveillance equipment. caused Ni- 
kita Khrushchev to cancel a summit con- 
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Former Prime Minister Indira Gandhi with Achary 


a Vinoba Bhave at his ashram 





From the glow of the old man’s sanctity came a cool reply 


Improvement sull seems distant. Un- 
der Mrs. Gandhi, Indian industry was 
mired in deep recession—largely because 
of impenetrable tangles of red tape. De- 
sais government did, however. inherit 
over $4 billion in foreign reserves and rec- 
ord wheat stockpiles. But the Janata re- 
gime is hamstrung by internal wrangling 
Squabbles over patronage have left many 
ministerial posts vacant. “I have no time 
for policymaking because I have no help.” 
moans a minister. One result is that De- 
sai’s first budget virtually duplicates that 


| of the former Congress government. In- 


flation (now 2% a month) and shortages 
of key commodities (edible oil and cot- 
ton) have surred labor unrest 

Indeed, Desai’s main achievement 
has been lifting the censorship imposed 
by Mrs. Gandhi's decrees. Unfettered, the 
press has egged on the new government's 
campaign against Mrs. Gandhi's son San- 


Milestones 
ference with President Eisenhower. Tried 
publicly in Moscow. Powers was sen- 
tenced to ten years imprisonment for es- 


pionage, then released in 1962 in ex- 
change for Soviet spy Rudolf Abel 





DIED. Archbishop Makarios III. 63. Pres- 
ident of Cyprus since it became indepen- 
dent in 1960; of a heart attack: in Nic- 
osia. Cyprus (see THE WORLD) 


DIED. Alfred Lunt, 84. celebrated actor 
and director who with his wife Lynn Fon- 
tanne reigned over Broadway for nearly 
four decades: of cancer: in Chicago. The 
Lunts, who began acting together on 
Broadway soon after they were married 
in 1922, co-starred in more than two doz- 
en plays (The Guardsman, Reunion in Vi- 
enna, There Shall Be No Night, The Visit) 
some of which Lunt also directed. Cre- 
ating a chemistry of opposites, he tall and 
temperamental, she lithe and blithe. the- 
ater’s royal couple delighted playgoers 


jay and three of his emergency-era cronies 
-the so-called caucus of four. Facing two 
indictments for crimes during his moth- 
er’s rule (the latest charge: destroying a sa- 
tirical film about political sycophants), 
Sanjay is being investigated by a special 
judicial commission. Another panel prob- 
ing “excesses” by Sanjay and others dur- 
ing the emergency has already received 
more than 40,000 complaints. Sanjay’s 
passport has been impounded. and agents 
of the Central Bureau of Investigation 
watch him 24 hours a day 
Sanjay’s vulnerability and Desai’s 
wobbly government combined to inspire 
Mrs. Gandhi's re-emergence. How she 
will exploit her residue of popularity re- 
mains to be seen. But last week's adu- 
lation clearly revived her legendary hau- 
teur, When reporters asked her if she felt 
stronger after her meditations, she replied 
coolly. “I was strong already.” s 


with their consummate craftsmanship 
and their sophisticated badinage both on- 
stage and off. Though for many years the 
Lunts had been living a simple life at their 
100-acre country estate in Genesee De- 
pot, Wis., Broadway marquees were dark- 
ened for a minute in Lunt’s honor last 
week, Miss Fontanne once said. “I can't 
imagine going on without him.” 


DIED. Ernst Bloch, 92, unorthodox Marx- 
ist philosopher with a sizable following 
among student radicals; of a heart attack; 
in Tibingen, West Germany. His master 
work, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (The Prin- 
ciple of Hope), completed during his pre- 
war years in the US., laid the ground- 
work for Theologian Jurgen Moltmann’s 
“philosophy of hope.” Bloch later taught 
at the University of Leipzig, East Ger- 
many, before defecting to the West in 1961 
because he was “no longer willing to ex- 
pose my work or myself to undignified 
conditions.” 
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The Law 








First Amendment Blues 





Chicago wrestles with rights—and riots 


I; the 1960s, federal courts invoked the 
First Amendment principles of free 
speech and free assembly to protect civil 
rights marches in some of the inflamed 
Southern cities. Despite wholesale threats 
of violence, the resulting demonstrations 
were peaceful, thanks to state and local 


police ordered in by the courts. But con- | 


stitutional rights protected in Selma, Ala., 
in 1965 apparently cannot be secured in 
Chicago in 1977. 

Last week, for instance, fearful that 
civil order would be disturbed, the city 
was seeking a court order to prevent a 
black civil rights group even from march- 
ing on the public sidewalks in the all- 
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in Marquette Park, young whites wave swastikaed placards to protest a civil rights march 





scheduled their parade for July 4. But even 
after the U.S. Supreme Court in mid-June 
ordered a fast review, an Illinois appel- 
late court scheduled a hearing for July 8, 
then ruled that any Nazi march through 
Skokie must be without swastikas. The 
reasoning: the symbol constitutes “fight- 
ing words” that would provoke the or- 
dinary Skokie citizen to violence, and thus 
cannot be tolerated as ordinary free 
speech. Rather than march denuded of 
swastikas, the Nazis appealed further 
With that, attention shifted to a very 
different kind of conflict in the attractive, 
ordinarily tranquil Marquette Park area. 
Surrounding the park is a blue-collar eth- 
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A confrontation that goes to the heart of uses and abuses of freedom 


white Marquette Park area Authorities 
also passed the word they would grant 
no parade permits there this month to 
Jewish, Nazi or black groups, because 
Marquette Park is already booked up with 
sport and youth events, and “traffic prob- 
lems” would result. More important, as 
the Marquette area’s deputy chief of pa- 
trol Charles Pepp admitted, “a march 
could very well precipitate a major race 
riot 

The season's troubles started when 
Frank Collin, self-styled Fihrer of a tiny 
Chicago-based Nazi splinter group called 
the National Socialist Party of America. 
announced plans for a May 1 parade 
through Skokie, a heavily Jewish suburb 
north of Chicago. Some 7,000 survivors 
of World War II Nazi concentration 
camps live in the village. Skokie author- 
ities swiftly banned the demonstration, 
and militant Jewish Defense League 
spokesmen promised to keep the Nazi 
marchers out with force 
Appealing to the courts, the Nazis re- 


nic neighborhood (Polish, Irish, Lithua- 
nian) of shaded streets, neatly trimmed 
lawns and well-maintained bungalows, 
one of the last white enclaves in the city 
Not coincidentally, it is also the site of 
the headquarters of Collin’s Nazi party 
Last summer, during a civil rights march 
there, 16 citizens and 16 police were in- 
jured in the ensuing riot Lately crowds 
of up to 1,500 beer-swigging white youths 
have swarmed around the park. brandish- 
ing baseball bats, stones and bottles, and 
attacking black motorists. Most black 
leaders have given up attempts to inte- 
grate the park. 

But a breakaway splinter group called 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Movement 
Coalition obtained a parade permit for 
the area three weeks ago, forcing police 
to call up a 750-man protecuve patrol 
When blacks showed up to march, how- 
ever. police claimed a coalition leader had 
called and canceled the event the night 
before. prompting them to cancel the re- 
inforcement call. Some blacks attempted 





| accept that the same points are involved 


to march anyway, but two leaders were 
quickly arrested and the march halted. 
Even so, angry white mobs went on a ram- 
page. Perhaps hoping that tempers might 
cool with a change in the weather, the 
city then stated that “absolutely no more 
permits” would be issued for weekend 
demonstrations until September. 

The confrontations cut to the heart 
of First Amendment rights, and to the 
very limits of their use—and abuse—in a 
divided society. Even so traditionally lib- 
eral a group as American Civil Liberties 
Union members are not unanimous. At- 
torney David Goldberger of the ACLU de- 
scribes the Skokie and Chicago actions 
both as “flat-out violations of the First 
Amendment.” Protesters picketed ACLU 
offices in New York two weeks ago be- 
cause Union lawyers had been represent- 
ing Nazis, and some members have quit 
as a result. Says Victor Rosenblum, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Northwestern: “I don’t 








in marches by civil rights groups seeking | 
to assert basic constitutional rights, and 
the efforts of Nazis to tell Jews in Skokie 
they belong back in the oven.” 

Since the constitution protects the ex- 
pression of even the most reprehensible 
ideas, most constitutional scholars do not 
agree. Insists University of Chicago Law 
Professor Geoffrey Stone: “One of the 
functions of the First Amendment is to 
provide a safety valve, to allow people a 
chance to blow off steam.” Concerning 
Marquette Park, Northwestern Universi- 
ty Law Professor Nathaniel Nathanson 
says flay: “The coalition is clearly en- 
titled to march, and the city is entitled to | 
enough notice to prepare for it.” 

Cook County Judge Raymond Berg 
last week postponed ruling on Chicago's 
motion for a prevention order, and direct- 
ed Chicago authorities to meet with black 
leaders and arrange for a march in Mar- 
quette Park. A grateful coalition leader, 
the Rev. A.I. Dunlap. said he would con- 
sider parading on a weekday, in order to 
reduce the potential for violent counter- 


demonstrations. Sounding very like his | 


predecessor, Richard Daley. Chicago 
Mayor Michael Bilandic says “I don't 


| think it has anything to do with color,” 


and adds “marching has turned out to be 
a regressive type of thing.” 

The area’s longstanding racial and po- 
litical ferment is far from over. Even if au- 
thorities contain the black-white confron- 
tation through the summer, the Skokie 
problem promises to reappear. Vows Nazi 
Collin: “Come hell or high water. Su- 
preme Court or no Supreme Court, arrest 
or no arrest. violence or no violence, we 
will go into Skokie before the end of the 
year.” While Collin’s timing may be over- 
ly optimistic, his reading on the First 
Amendment may well be on target. Says 
one federal judge: “One day the Nazis are 
going to march in Skokie, as is their right 
That poses a terrible problem.” a 
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Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King Hussein: A SPECIAL REPORT 
The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


For 25 Years King Hussein and the people 
of Jordan have endured great adversity but 
continued to build a modern; progressive 


nation in the Middle East.... 
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Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King Hussein: A SPECIAL REPORT 
The Hashemite Kingdom ot Jordan 


During the past 25 years King Hussein and the people 
of Jordan have endured adversity in the heart of the world's 
most highly charged area—the Middle East —to builda 
modern, humane, intelligently progressive nation 

On August 11, 1952, Hussein, then 17 years old, 
assumed the throne of The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Twenty-five years is buta moment ina land whose roots 
extend 9,000 years into the past. Butit's a major portion of 





the life of a country which gained full independence only 31 Jordan's deluxe hotels provide first rate accommo- 
years ago. And, by any reckoning, it's a long time for asingle dations, excellent swimming pools and the 
finest in a variety of Cuisines There was only one 








individual to be responsible for the leadership of a country. ESE 


years ago. Today there are 
During the past 25 years, King Hussein and the dozens, with more being built. First class restau- 
Jordanian people have acquired the tempered strength that TEES ES 
comes from a series of harsh challenges courageously faced 
and overcome 

Now 42, Hussein has become the dean of Arab heads 
of state. A world statesman, who has held steady as a friend 
of the West, and asa thoughtful moderate through a quarter velit blll 
of a century of adversity. A working monarch who embraces 
respect for his heritage with an appreciation of modern 
technology. 

And Jordan has emerged a thoroughly modern land. 
A productive country. A people looking ahead to further 
improvements in health, education, transportation and com- 
munications —in this Jubilee Year of the continuing reign of 
Hussein I. 

Surely this small country with limited natural resources 
(the search for oil goes on) and unlimited opportunities has 
come far under the leadership of King Hussein. But essential 
to its present stature and progress have been the caliber and 
dedication of its people. Indeed, it was His Majesty who 
remarked recently, “All that has been achieved in Jordan is 
due to the skill and energy of its people.” 


Jordan Tomorrow 
King Hussein leads Jordan into a future that is bright 
with promise. But most important and yet to be achieved is a 





peaceful settlement in the Middle East The King follows a 
program of positive and active moderation, of reasoned Telephone, telex, direct satellite communications 


and color television now for 1 integrated 





argument and persuasion W ith we orld leaders 


communications system linking Jordan's cities and 


In his words: villages with the rest of the world, serving 
“Peace is imperative ...vital not only to the people of REM es 
Jordan and the Middle East, but to people everywhere 

“We have always been in the forefront on the path toa 


just peace, and shall remain there until the goal is achieved.” 
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Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King Hussein: A SPECIAL REPORT 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 





The Port of Aqaba, ] 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf State 





Jan's only sea outlet, serves 





Syria as well. A new $6-million flo 
This modern Red Sea 


port, providing access to the world’s principal sea 





completed in April 19 


routes, helps make Jordan a prime business 


center of the Middle East 


Flying latest Boeing equipment, ALIA, the Royal 
Jordanian Airline, services most of the globe 
including newly inaugurated direct service 
New York City. Surface transportation is develop- 


ing fast too. Paved roads now total 4,500 miles, 





linking all parts of the country. And a new 
300-mile-long cargo railroad links Aqaba port 
with Amman and Damascus 








A business center of the Arab World and situated Highly efficient processing plants like this are 

at the crossroads of three continents, Jordan speeding Jordan's revenues from its high-quality 
is today's gateway to the world’s fastest-growing phosphate reserves and are providing capital for 
regional market. Unique trade invesrment the growing nation’s developing economic and 








opportunities as well as extrac ary business social programs. Mining, manufacturing, and oil 


ves abound in the Middle East's most free refining are cornerstones of Jordan's economy. 





enterprise-oriented country 
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Was Jesus 
(Merely Man? 


An old/new theological row 
in Britain 





ike hundreds of millions of Christians, 

Anglicans recite these venerable | 
words about Jesus Christ each Commu- 
nion service: “Very God of very God ... 
of one substance with the Father ... who 
for our salvation came down from heav- 
en and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” | 
These tenets of the Nicene Creed should 
be relegated to the ash heap, according 
to a new book by seven British theolo- 
gians. Their attack on the ancient tradi- 
tion has caused the country’s biggest theo- 
logical row in years | 

The authors, six Anglicans and one 
United Reformed Church member, call 
their paperback collection of essays The 
Myth of God Incarnate. They make no 
| claim to being original. The divinity of 
Jesus has been under more or less con- 
tinual attack from the Christian left for a 
century and a half. Why the flap then? 
For one thing, Britain remains fairly con- | 
servative. As the book’s preface puts it, be- 
lief in Christ’s incarnation has “long been 
something of a shibboleth” in England. 
Besides that, one contributor, Oxford 
Theologian Maurice Wiles, was for five 
years chairman of the Church of Eng- 
land's influential Doctrine Commission 

Christian tradition holds that Christ 
is the second Person of the Trinity, who 
became God in human flesh. The seven 
theologians consider this belief “a mytho- 
logical or poetic way of expressing [Jesus’} 
significance for us,” not literal truth. The 
| old doctrine was formulated to express 
faith in Jesus within a Greco-Roman cul- 
ture, the authors contend, but in modern 
times it just will not do 

If Jesus is to be demoted from the 
Godhead. what faith remains? The au- 
thors do not want the sort of vague Chris- 
tianity without Christ that Unitarianism 
has become since it dropped belief in the 
Trinity. Wiles sees two possibilities. The 
“stronger form’ would avoid metaphys- 
ical claims about Jesus but insist that “his 
life and all that has stemmed from it” 
are essential to human faith. The “weak- 
| er form” would simply recognize the “con- 
| tingent historical fact” that faith “came 

alive through the figure of Jesus” for those 

raised in Christian cultures. To another 
of the authors, Michael Goulder, a tutor 
in theology at Birmingham University, 
Christ should be considered as “a man of 
universal destiny.” an enhanced version 
of such figures as Gandhi or Mao 

Reactions to all this have been swift 
and angry. The Daily Telegraph editori- | 
alized that the book constitutes “a failure | 
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Cartoon attack on Myth 


Questioning the ancient tradition 


of ecclesiastical statesmanship” that will 
confuse faithful Christians. The semi- 
official Church Times dismissed the an- 
thology as “a notably unconvincing con- 
tribution to the cause of unbelief.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was heard to 


remark at a picnic that the book “has | 


made more hubbub than it is worth”; in 
that spirit, he successfully prevented de- 
bate over it at last month’s meeting of 
the church General Synod 

The most important counterattack 
has come from Anglican Evangelical Mi- 
chael Green, rector of St. Aldate’s Church, 
Oxford, who has put together a volume 
of rebuttal called The Truth of God In- 
carnate. To be published next week, the 
book is a “rush job,” according to Green. 
Nonetheless. he has managed to recruit 
a blue-ribbon panel representing various 
theological views. 

Much of the scholarly dispute revolves 
around whether the deity of Christ was 
part of the original teaching or was in- 
vented much later. Relying on Bible crit- 
ics, the authors of Myrh dismiss Jesus’ own 
statements about his divinity, particularly 
in the Gospel of John, as later interpre- 
lations rather than actual quotations. 
Canon Green’s own essay confronts this 
interpretation head-on. In a technical 
study of biblical language and concepts. 
Green argues that Christ's deity is not a 
question of a few verses here and there. 
but a belief that is knitted into the entire 
New Testament. St. Paul and other writ- 
ers. says Green, mined all the nuances of 





Greek and all the titles for God from the | 
Old Testament to express Jesus’ divinity. 

Along with the well-framed academic 
arguments, the rebuttal book includes 
some sermonizing. If the incarnation of 
God is rejected, insists Roman Catholic 
Bishop-Theologian Christopher Butler, 
then Christianity is doomed. Oxford 
Theologian John Macquarrie writes that 
| “Christian doctrines are so closely interre- 
lated that if you take one away, several 
others tend to collapse.” The basic prob- 
lem with the liberals’ theology, laments 
Anglican Bishop Stephen Neill, is that it 
is only able to offer mankind “a God who 
loved us a little, but not enough to be- 
come one of us.” o 


The Collector 


He wanted to list everyone 











ome people collect coins, others but- 

terflies. Arthur C. Piepkorn collected 
religious denominations, large and small, 
and if there were contests in such things, 
he would have been world champion. It 
all began when he taught a survey course 
on religious bodies at Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, and ripened into an ob- 
session when the book house of his own | 
denomination, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, asked him to redo its 
standard reference work in the field 

That book surveyed 50 categories of 
denominations; another described 231 
U.S. groups. The current Yearbook of 
American and Canadian Churches \ists 
328. The meticulous Professor Piepkorn 
wanted to go beyond this and catalogue 
for the first time the beliefs of each de- 
nomination in existence. Over nine years 
he classified a staggering total of 735 
North American religious bodies 

Piepkorn suddenly died of a heart at- 
tack in 1973 at age 66, leaving behind 
2.900 pages of manuscript and a file- 
crammed study. His friend, Concordia 
President John Tietjen, undertook to edit 
the project for publication. Soon Tietjen 
was ousted in the Missouri Synod’s on- 
going doctrinal war, and only three years 
later is the first of a projected seven Piep- 
korn volumes reaching print. The initial 
installment of Profiles in Belief: The Re- 
ligious Bodies of the United States and 
Canada (Harper & Row; 324 pages: 
$15.95) covers Roman Catholicism. 48 
Eastern churches, and 18 groups related 
to the Old Catholics who broke with the 
Pope in the last century 

While Tietjen and his friends work 
on the remaining volumes. they are op- 
erating a “Seminary in Exile” and form- 
ing denomination No. 736, a schism from 
the left of the Missouri Synod known as 
the Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches. That is the problem with Piep- | 
korn’s goal of listing everyone. The job 
never ends . 
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POLICY 


Clean Sweep for Jimmy 


A new Cabinet department and an almost unwrapped package 


hile friends and congressional 
supporters applauded, Jimmy 
Carter whipped out a black pen 
and scrawled his signature across 
an inch-thick bill. With that simple cer- 
emony in the White House Rose Garden 
last week. the President brought into be- 
ing the Department of Energy, the first 
new Cabinet agency to be established 
since the creation of the Department of 
Transportation in 1966. In another Rose 
Garden ceremony at week's end, James 
Schlesinger, whose confirmation hearings 
were held even before the department for- 
mally existed, was sworn in as the first 
Secretary of Energy 
It was a fitting climax to a week that 
witnessed an impressive flurry of success- 
es for Carter's energy program. At the 
onset of his presidency, Carter had se- 
lected energy as the test case by which 
he was willing to be judged. Now, only 
130 days after he sent his first energy mes- 
sage to Congress, the results were rolling 
in faster and more favorably than almost 
anyone had dared to predict 
In addition to the creation of the De- 
partment of Energy. the House last week 
passed the President's package of energy 
legislation almost unwrapped; no more 
than a few ribbons were torn off. The Sen- 
ate is likely to act favorably on it when 
Congress returns next month from its Au 
gust recess. Carter also signed into law 
the first federal strip-mining bill. which 
requires mining operators to restore ex- 
cavated areas to their original soil con- 
dition and contours. The legislation is re- 
garded as essential to remove the 
uncertainties that have prevented mining 
companies from making the huge invest 
ments necessary to bring about the two- 
thirds increase in coal production that 
Carter wants by 1985 
The President's victory was all the 
more surprising because during the past 
few months his program often seemed to 
be in trouble. Part of the problem was Car- 
ter himself. In late April. when he intro- 
duced his package. he pulled out all stops, 
calling it “the moral equivalent of war.” 
Within a few days. he retreated from that 
overheated rhetoric and talked down the 
sacrifices that his program might cause 
Many people were left wondering wheth- 
er there really was an energy crisis. Mean- 
while. opposition to the presidential pack 
age began heating up on several fronts 
The big oil companies criticized the pro- 
gram as lacking incentives for explora- 
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Energy Secretary James Schlesinger 
From early doubt to impressive success 


tion. Conservationists bemoaned the Pres- 
ident’s emphasis on increased use of coal 
which they consider an ugly pollutant 
Yet. even as the critics protested, Car 
ters program was being efficiently spir- 
ited through the mazes of congressional 


committees. Taking personal charge of 


the legislation. House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
sel up a special ad hoc energy committee 
under Ohio Democrat Thomas (“Lud”) 
Ashley. That committee's job was to mold 
into one hill the legislation that emerged 
from various committees. Even as those 





hearings were under way. the House and 
Senate were also studying Carter's other 
keystone energy proposal—a bill to cre- 
ate a new Department of Energy 

As it turned out. Congress acted on 
that proposition first. approving it by lop- 
sided margins. The DOE, as it is already 
being called in Washington. immediately 
became the tenth largest Cabinet depart- 
ment in number of employees (nearly 
19,000) and seventh biggest in spending 
($10.5 billion budgeted for fiscal 1978) 

As one senior White House energy ex- 
pert puts it “The new department is a cu 
rious kind of hybrid.” Among other 
things. it inherits the entire Federal En- 
ergy Administration, the Federal Power 
Commission. the Energy Research and 
Development Administration and some 
50 functions now performed by other 
agencies throughout the federal bureau- 
cracy, It has a management responsibility 
including the huge Bonneville dam proj- 
ect, a weapons research-and-development 
complex stemming from the old Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a huge research- 
and-development program that explores 
energy sources from wind to thermonu- 
clear fusion. The new department will also 
create some new sections, notably an En- 
ergy Information Administration, which 
will develop reliable statistics about oil 
and gas output and reserves. and an Eco- 
nomic Regulatory Administration. which 
will audit and police the energy compa- 
nies more closely 

There is no time to waste: very soon 
the new department will get its legisla- 
tive mandate. The few changes that the 
House made in the energy package most- 
ly involved expendable parts. The legis- 
lators scrapped Carter's plan to give tax 
rebates to buyers of small cars. because 
they feared that the plan would amount 
to a subsidy for imported autos. which 
have captured 18.7° of the U.S. market 
But the House kept heavy taxes on buy 
ers of big gas-guzzlers, Carter's recom- 
mendation for graduated increases in gas- 
oline taxes. which could have totaled 50¢ 
per gal. within ten years. was dropped 
and the House also defeated a substitute 
proposal to raise the 4¢ per gal. federal 
gas tax by Se. That setback was no great 
loss: there is a suspicion in Washington 
that the 50¢ proposal was planned in the 
first place as a throwaway to give Con- 
gress something to kill. Also the Presi- 
dent could not sell the House on giving 
him power to order factories to switch 
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Merit Attracts 
Large Numbers 


Of High lar 
Smokers. 


Low tar MERIT with‘Enriched Flavor: tobacco 
gaining solid support from “taste’ smokers. 


MERIT and MERIT 100's 
are packed with this special 
tobacco. 

And both were taste-tested 
against a number of higher 
tar cigarettes. 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 100's as 
much as the taste of the 
higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 
60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 

And you can taste it. 





Most current MERIT 
smokers have come directly 
from high tar cigarettes. 

It’s clear: low tar MERIT 
is delivering the kind of 
taste that can s: itisfy high t wr 
smokers, the toughest “ taste’ 
critics of low tar smoking. 

The reason is a real 
advance in tobacco 
technology that results in a 
way to boost natural tobacco 
flavor without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

It’s called ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 





LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR 


Kings: 8 mg:'tar;' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 
100’s: 12 mg:'tar; 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings & 100% 
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INSURANCE 


State Farm Auto Agent Ken Clark 
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INSURANCE 


State Farm Life Agent Ken Clark 
State Farm Health Agent Ken Clark 








There are four good reasons to see 
your good neighbor agent. 


When Don and Vicki 
Cooper of Roseburg, 
Oregon, bought 
insurance for their 
home from State 
Farm agent Ken 
Clark, one thing > 
led to another. 


“If anything should 
happen, it’s nice to 
know thatall I have 
to remember is 

one name.” 

‘‘And when you 

call him, you get a 
fast response,”’ adds 


‘Tliked the Don. ‘‘You know he’s 
coverages and there, and you know 
felt good about he’s working for you.” 


being with State 
Farm,” says Don. 


Ken says, “‘Knowing 
that families like the 





“But most of all, Coopers are well taken 
liked the way he ’ care of is very satisfying. 
treated Vicki and me. We It's the most rewarding part 
could tell he had our interests at heart.” of my job.”’ There’s a State Farm agent 

Later, the Coopers decided to make like Ken Clark in your neighborhood. 
Ken their life insurance agent. And then, Check your Yellow Pages. And if you 
their auto agent, too. need help with your life, health, 

‘It’s a great convenience to have one homeowners or auto insurance, call 
agent handling the family insurance,” today. You'll be talking to four of the 
says Vicki. best insurance agents around. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there. 
STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES Home Offices Bloomington, Illinois 








If hundreds of American kids 
didnt get a decent breakfast, 
it would be a serious thing. 








Breakfast is 

the most im- 
portant meal 
of the day. That's not 
a line made up 


a problem that 
Kellogg's has 
been working on 
' for many years. 


Since 1949, 
by an adman. It's we ve provided free 
a fact that was established 


“t : teaching aids to schools 
more than twenty that teach kids the value 
years ago. A fact that's 9 of eating a complete, 
been documented over th: nutritious breakfast. 
and over in scientific ere are Children have 
literature. lli been watching our 
Yet one American mil ons 


® "good breakfast” television 


child in five starts the day with- campaign for four years. The 

out a nutritionally adequate commercials sell the nutrition of 
breakfast. And six percent go with- cereal and milk. And bacon and 

out any breakfast at all. eggs. Toast and jelly. Juices and 

The problem isn't only fruits. They sell the whole idea 

poverty. It's also ignorance of a complete breakfast. 
and bad eating habits. In other We feel a responsibility 
words, it's a problem we can to breakfast. And to lots 
do something about. And and lots of kids. 


Ulloggss 








___Energy _ 


from oil or natural gas to coal as fuel—but 
the House did enact a special tax on plants 
that fail to make the switch. 

Otherwise the President's program re- 
mained intact. In a crucial vote last week, 
Carter's supporters in the House turned 
back a move to deregulate natural-gas 
prices completely and backed the Pres- 
ident’s proposal for continued controls 
—though permitting a price increase. On 
a few points, Congress has actually been 
moving to toughen Carter’s bill. The Pres- 
ident, for example, proposed setting high- 
er energy-efficiency standards for seven 
types of appliances; the House increased 
the number to 13, including TV sets and 
washing machines. And the Senate en- 
ergy committee voted last week not just 
to tax but to forbid outright, beginning 
with the 1980 models, the sale of autos 
that do not get at least 16 m.p.g. Pon- 
dering these results, some of Carter’s en- 
ergy planners now express an ironic re- 
gret: they wish that they had sent 
Congress a tougher package. s 





POWER 


Electrocuting 
Con Edison 


Will the utility see the light? ? 





he Federal Power Commission ver- 

bally electrocuted Con Edison last 
week for its failure to prevent the New 
York blackout of July 13 and to get the 
lights back on again quickly. In an in- 
lterim report on the causes of the black- 
out, ordered by President Carter, the FPC 
accused Con Ed of “inability to provide 
reliable service.” There were “obvious 
flaws” in the utility's system to begin with, 
said the agency. “The design of the trans- 


mission network and the protective de- 


HERBLOCK WASHINGTON POST 


“You may tell the FPC that we ve already 
developed a new backup system.” 




















Dunham pointing accusing finger 





Not “an act of God.” 


| vices designed to protect the system were 


inadequate.” Then, said the FPC, when 
lightning bolts struck the system, Con Ed 
failed to employ emergency measures in 
time to shed sufficient load, did not put 
into operation all of its stand-by gener- 





ating units and did not tell its customers 
quickly enough to cut their use of power 
FPC Chairman Richard L. Dunham called 
the blackout “clearly intolerable,” and his 
agency recommended ten immediate ac- 
tions by Con Ed to prevent a recurrence, 
including accelerating the construction of 
new ties to neighboring power networks 
and equipping the stand-by generating 
equipment with remote control. 

The top brass of the utility reacted 
with the weary indignation of a battered 
old fighter who has been floored by an- 
other blind-side haymaker. President Ar- 
thur Hauspurg called the FPC’s statements 
“inaccurate,” its conclusions “unsupport- 
ed” and complained that 15 hours after 
the report had been “leaked” to the press 
Con Ed still did not have a copy. His main 
point: The events of July 13 “were so ex- 
traordinary that they went beyond the de- 
sign and capability of the system.” That 





comment, at least, was preferable to the 
initial explanation by a Con Ed spokes- 
man, who attributed the blackout to “an 
act of God.” 

If the flaws in Con Ed's system were 
so obvious, said Hauspurg, the FPC should 
have pointed them out before the black- | 
out. Anyway, he added, Con Ed already 
is taking most of the short-term actions 
to strengthen the system that the FPC rec- 
ommended, and it will not ask for a rate | 
increase to pay for them—at least for a | 
year or so. That is a welcome indication 
that Con Ed may have seen the light. Of 
late the company, which earned $301 mil- 
lion in 1976, has concentrated on improv- | 
ing its cash position. For the time being, | 
though, the FPC report can only entrench 
Con Ed in its position as the company 
that New Yorkers love to hate. a 
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- Economy & Business soutien! 


MONEY 


The Lender of Last Resort 


IMF rescues strapped nations—but demands a stiff price 


fter months of haggling and plead- 
ing, H. Johannes Witteveen, man- 


ity to repay, unless they get new credits 
| Various experts believe that without 








aging director of the Internation- 

al Monetary Fund, managed to 
herd representatives of 14 nations into the 
Kléber Avenue conference center in Par- 
is last week for some pressing business. Al- 
though the nations of the world have been 
borrowing madly from one another and 
from private banks, many countries, es- 
pecially underdeveloped nations of the 
Third World, are still unable to pay the 
soaring costs of imported oil. To bail out 
these nearly bankrupt states, Witteveen 
wants seven Western nations, led by the 
U.S., and seven OPEC countries, headed 
by Saudi Arabia, to raise an emergency 
fund of about $10 billion to be parceled 
out in loans by the IMF. At week’s end Wit- 
teveen pronounced the meeting “very suc- 
cessful” and announced that the fund 
would begin operating in September 

Creation of the “Witteveen facility,” 
as the emergency pool has already been 
dubbed, will greatly expand the IMF's rap- 
idly growing importance as lender of last 
resort to countries about to go on the rocks 

and demander of unpopular economic 
steps that nations must take to qualify for 
their loans. That is a role that was never 
planned for the Fund when it was cre- 
ated at the Bretton Woods, N.H., inter- 
national monetary conference in 1944 and 
would have seemed unlikely even four 
years ago 

Yet bankers and politicians round the 
world almost unanimously applauded 
Witteveen’s initiative. Irving S. Friedman, 
senior adviser for international operations 
at Citibank, has gone so far as to advo- 
cate an increase in total IMF resources to 
a staggering $100 billion. Says he: “I am 
not looking at what might be enough in 
1977. | am looking at what is going to be 
enough in 1987.” 

The bankers have good reason to ap- 
plaud the Witteveen facility: it will at least 
relieve both them and their international 
borrowers of a burden that is swiftly be- 
coming a threat. Lately, private banks 
have taken on much of the job of recy- 
cling the enormous surpluses piled up by 
oil-exporting nations. Total debts owed 
by governments to major commercial 
banks ballooned from $110 billion in 1969 
to $550 billion last year. Now the banks 
are reaching the ceiling of their willing- 
ness to lend to troubled nations—and 
countries such as Brazil, Mexico, Peru and 
Zaire may be nearing the end of their abil- 


5? 


of U.S. dollars 


The Big 


Borrowers 


@ JU cs) cclple [ale me(=)e)com om tales 
IMF as of May 31, 1977 








emergency loans from the IMF, a number 
of less-developed countries would default 
on their loans, possibly bringing down 
some big banks or triggering an interna- 
tional economic collapse 

The IMF's role as international lend- 
er is a creation of circumstances and Wit- 
teveen, in about that order. The Fund is 
a giant institution: 131 member countries 
substantially all of the non-Communist 
world; 20 executive directors representing 
geographic blocs; a Washington head- 
quarters outfitted with teak-paneled walls 
and leather-tufted elevators. Yet for al- 
most three decades, it was content to mon- 
itor the system of fixed exchange rates of 
member countries. Among other things. 
it put up short-term cash that nations 
could use to buy or sell their own cur- 
rencies, keeping the values within the nar- 
row band specified by IMF rules, and gave 
its approval—usually grudgingly—for de- 
valuations or upward revaluations. After 
the U.S. severed the link between the dol- 
lar and gold reserves in 1971, the fixed-ex- 
change-rate system collapsed, and nations 
allowed their currencies to find their own 
exchange levels in a relatively free mar- 
ket. The IMF for a time became a big agen- 
cy that had nothing much to do 

The explosion of oil prices in 1973- 
74, combined with worldwide recession 
changed all that. Witteveen, who took 
over as managing director in 1973, quick- 
ly put together an IMF fund of $8 billion 
to enable countries to pay for those cost- 
ly oil imports 

Moreover, under Witteveen’s direc- 
tion, the IMF is selling 25 million oz. of its 
gold at public auction, with the profits ear- 
marked for dispersal to underdeveloped 
states, (The gold was part of the entry sub- 
scription demanded of IMF members, who 
are assessed roughly on the basis of their 
gross national product and balance of pay- 
ments accounts, ) 

Ever since 1973, Witteveen has been 
like a busy fireman, damping the flames 
of inflation here, assisting dying econo- 
mies there, and acting at times as if he 
were the head of a supranational central 
bank. Earlier this year the IMF provided 
a $3.9 billion emergency loan to Britain, 
which was strapped at the time with an 
enormous balance of payments deficit 

Then it was on to Rome to negotiate 
a loan of $530 million to the Italian gov- 


ernment, which was on the verge of being 
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overthrown because of chaotic inflation 
and an inability to finance oil imports. 
“What would have happened without the 
Fund,” says one international banker, “is 
too ghastly to contemplate.” 

But in return for those loans, the IMF 
prescribes the kind of medicine that most 
governments detest: reduction in public 
spending, targets for lower inflation rates, 
tightening of credit—in effect, a reduction 
in the standard of living. Witteveen, to 
be sure, denies that the IMF imposes its 
will on creditor countries; “consultation” 
is all that it asks, he claims. The distinc- 
tion is largely semantic: the IMF may not 
tell a borrowing country how much to cut 
its budget or how much to raise taxes, 
but it can keep refusing a loan until of- 
ficials come up with budget-balancing 
measures that satisfy Fund directors. Says 
one Official of the West German Finance 
Ministry: “Where it would be impossible 
for us or the Americans to bring real pres- 
sure on Italy, the IMF can do a good bit 
more, as an international body, without 
rousing patriotic fervor against us.” 

The IMF brand of discipline, when im- 
posed, has helped to touch off riots in 
Cairo and intra-government disagree- 
ments in Peru. When the dictatorial Pe- 
ruvian regime refused to impose IMF re- 
strictions last month, both the head of the 
Central Bank and the Finance Minister 
resigned in protest. No doubt the IMF and 
the private banks will reach an accom- 
modation with Peru, possibly by stretch- 
ing out debt repayments. 

Because the debates among IMF mem- 
| bers are necessarily secret, a strange mys- 

tique has settled around the Fund. The 








curious personality of Witteveen—part 
hard-nosed banker, part mystic (see box) | 
—has only added to the organization’s 
enigmatic reputation. The mystique is un- 
deserved, since the delegates are as sub- 
ject to emotion and nationalistic impuls- 
es as any businessman or politician. 

At one meeting, an Irish delegate, al- 
though warned not to contribute to a spe- 
cial fund, was impelled by Hibernian hu- 
bris to kick in a few million pounds when 
he heard the Arabs pledging huge sums 
On his return to Dublin, the head of the 
Central Bank said to him gloomily, “My 


| God, man, do you realize what you've 





done? Now the government will have to 
put another penny tax on a pint of stout!” 

Picayune as that consideration may 
be, the IMF’s stern discipline has a dark | 
side: it could have a pernicious effect on 
world economic growth. When countries 
are required to reduce or eliminate their 
balance of payments deficits, there are 
fewer customers for the products of in- 
dustrialized nations and fewer buyers of 
basic Third World commodities such as 
bauxite and copper. The end result could 
be a vicious cycle that would dampen in- 
vestment and lower incomes. 

As Sociologist Daniel Bell put it re- 
cently, “If economic growth, which has 
been the means of raising a large portion 
of the world into the middle class—and 
also a political solvent to meet the rising 
expectations of people and finance social 
welfare expenditures—cannot continue, 
then the tensions that are being gener- 
ated will wrack every advanced industrial 
society and polarize the confrontation be- 
tween the South ... and the advanced in- | 





dustrialized capitalist societies of the 
West.” IMF directors would doubtless re- 
ply that that is a prophecy of apocalypse 
tomorrow—and they have their hands full 
warding off disaster now a 


‘Payoff’ Charges 
On Cargo Bill 


Carter redeems a promise 
—but the memos leak 


TT maritime unions are small—a lo- 
tal membership of 76,000—but their 
political puissance rivals the billow of a 
spinnaker in a full wind. One reason 
knowing that the U.S. shipping industry 
survives largely by Government subsidy, 
the unions have been willing to contrib- 
ute to the campaigns of friendly politi- 
cians. One is President Carter, whose sup- 
port of the unions is now subjecting him 


| to angry charges of “political payoff’ by 


Republicans brandishing Administration 
memos apparently slipped to them by 
somebody inside the White House 

The subject of the uproar is a “cargo 
preference” bill that would require 9.5% 
of all oil imported into the U'S. to be car- 
ried by U.S.-flag ships by 1982, v. 3.9% 
now. Most of Carter’s advisers—in the 
Treasury Department, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the State Depart- 
ment, the Defense Department, the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget—are 
against the bill. They fear it would ag- 











An Austere Mystic 


endrikus Johannes Witteveen, 56, the managing di- 
rector of the International Monetary Fund, is the most 
enigmatic international civil servant since the days of Dag 
Hammarskjéld, the mystic who died in a plane crash 
while serving as Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
An economist by training, Witteveen always carries a pock- 
et calculator, which he whips into action during esoteric 


a member of Holland’s People’s Party for Freedom and De- 
mocracy), and acknowledges an intellectual debt to Keynes, 


he nonetheless is a believer in the “market mechanism and 


the price mechanism. 

At the same time, Witteveen is anything but a passive ad- 
ministrator. He wants the IMF to provide more assistance 
and on tougher terms to economically troubled countries 
He believes that fund members will approve some new ar- 
ticles that will enable him to police currency exchange 
rates. Even more ambitiously, he would like to see the IMF 


discussions of international finance. A strict 
adherent of the obscure Sufi religious cult,* 
Witteveen, despite the intense pressures 
of his job, finds time to meditate every 
morning and evening. He sees no conflict 
between the practice of the dismal sci- 
ence and the mysticism of the Sufi. Says 
he: “The Sufi movement is above all dif- 
ferences of nationality and race.” 

On the eve of the emergency meeting of 
14 nations convened in Paris last week by 
the IMF, Witteveen, a thin, elegant figure 
who lives in Washington with his wife, 
spoke serenely to TIME about his economic 
philosophy and his religious convictions 
Although he calls himself a liberal (he is 


*The movement was founded in Geneva in 1923, and 
includes in its ceremonies the lighting of a candle for 
each of the world’s great religions. The basic tenet of 
the Sufi movement is the universality of mankind 
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Hendrikus Johannes Witteveen 


in the role of a world central bank 

“With such great responsibilities one 
could easily become very tense,” says Wit- 
teveen, whose eclectic reading list covers 
the Bible, the Koran and the Inspector Mai- 
gret whodunit novels. But most of all he 
finds inner peace in meditation, “turning 
away from all that happened during the 
day.” Witteveen’s parents were both mem- 
bers of the Sufi movement. “I grew up 
with it. I began to study, and was very 
much touched and convinced. This is a 
deep and wide philosophy of life. An im- 
portant part of it is mysticism.” Appro- 
priately among the ten articles of faith 
professed by a Sufi is the law of reciproc- 
ity: “To fulfill by unselfishness and a sense 
of justice for mankind.” The austere Dutch- 
man launches his austerity programs with 
this profound sense of duty 
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Carco Preference with severelv reduced percentages: 

We feel that the percentage of oil imports reserved for 
our ships should be cut to 86-12%, with half of this avail- 
able to foreign built ships reregistered under the America 


While we feel that cargo preference is a flawed concept, it 

appears to be the only immediately available alternative that 
ean significantly strengthen the maritime industry. 
our commitment to the industrv. 


In_ light 


and the likelihood that 





rejection of cargo preference will be seen as a broxen promise, 
we support the limited cergo preference option oulined above. 





gravate inflation by forcing the use of 
more expensive U.S. ships with highly 
paid crews: it costs $14,300 a day to run 
a 90,000-ton U.S. ship, v. $9,700 for the 
same size Liberian-flag freighter. Further, 
critics say the bill is protectionist special- 
interest legislation, antagonistic to free 
trade and potentially disruptive to U.S. 
treaty relations with perhaps 30 other na- 
tions. But Carter is for the bill. Wooing 
labor support during the campaign, he 
said he would work to “enact and devel- 
op a national cargo policy that would as- 
sure our U.S.-flag merchant marine a fair 
share of all types of cargo.” Reading that 
as a promise to support cargo preference, 
the maritime unions donated more than 
$100,000 to Carter's campaign. 

In June a series of memos on the car- 
go preference bill, which at that point 
would have required that 25% to 30% of 
all imported oil be carried by U.S. ships, 
reached the President’s desk. Treasury 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal reviewed 
the pros and cons: the bill, he said, would 
create as many as 18,000 jobs at sea and in 
shipyards and reduce the nation’s trade 
deficit, but in the long run, by raising 
costs, would reduce both total employ- 
ment and national production. Domestic 
Affairs Adviser Stuart Eizenstat noted 
that not only Blumenthal but CEA Chair- 
man Charles Schultze and Under Secre- 
tary of State Richard Cooper “feel that no 
version of cargo preference is acceptable,” 
but added that “rejection of cargo prefer- 
ence will be seen as a broken promise.” 

The decisive memo apparently was 
one from Robert Strauss, former Dem- 
ocratic National Committee Chairman, 
who is now the Administration's top trade 
negotiator. Strauss wrote that “other op- 
tions don't serve or satisfy the political 
need.” He added that he and Eizenstat 
had discussed the issue with Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Russell 
Long and “left him in the political pos- 
ture of ‘anything you fellows can satisfy 
Jesse Calhoon [president of the 9,500- 
member Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association] with, I will take and sup- 
port.’” Next to a portion of Eizenstat’s 
memo that recommended Administration 
advocacy of a revised bill limiting cargo 


preference to 8% to 12% of oil imports, | 


Carter himself scrawled, “less than 10%, 
as Strauss indicates.” At the end, he scrib- 
bled, “O.K.—Strauss get minimum—J.” 

Somehow the memos got to Repub- 
lican Senate Leader Howard Baker. Last 
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White House memos with Carter's notes 
Taking anything that satisfies Jesse. 
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week he and House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes charged that the memos drama- 
tize the “vast difference” between Car- 
ter’s “protestations of purity and his will- 


ingness to use the powers of the White | 


House to make payments out of the Amer- 
ican people’s pockets as a down payment 
on the political debt he owes the mar- 
itime unions.” They sought to summon 
Blumenthal, Schultze, Eizenstat and oth- 
er Officials to testify on the cargo bill de- 
cision, but got nowhere. 

The Republican leaders’ protests are 
unlikely to defeat or even delay the bill. 
Last week it passed the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee by a lop- 
sided 31-to-5 vote, and will probably sail 
through the full House and Senate about 


as easily. Many Congressmen also have | 


Ode F 


Barry Bosworth, new chief of Council on Wage and Price Stability, outlines plans 


| that he is giving the unions much less than 











political debts to the maritime unions, 
which contributed $979,000 to the cam- 
paigns of various House and Senate can- 
didates during 1975-76. Carter can argue 


they sought—but, says one of his own 
aides, “it’s the principle. Today it’s less 
than 10%. But once Congress gets a toy 
like this, the number can just be filled in 
as we go along.” He adds: “We can’t un- 
derstand it.” In fact, Carter’s decision is 
surpassingly easy to understand. The only 
mystery is who in the White House was 
so distressed by it as to leak memos to 
the President’s Republican foes » 


Fight on Prices 


New wage-price chief:.“‘We 
can doa lot better” 








nits efforts to hold down prices, the Car- | 

ter Administration has so far talked 
softly and carried a small stick. Yet con- 
cern about persistently high inflation has 
been growing in recent months, and there 
are indications that the White House may 
now be ready to take at least a slightly 
more active stand against rising living 
costs. One sign came last week when the 
Senate approved the President's appoint- 
ment of Barry P. Bosworth, 34, a Brook- 
ings Institution economist, to succeed Mi- 
chael Moskow as chief of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. The council, a 
relic of the free market philosophy of the 
former Administration, has no power of | 
enforcement and has been less than vig- 
orous in exercising its authority to review 
wage and price increases. Bosworth, how- 
ever, would like nothing better than to 
transform the council into a potent force 
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At a jittery time, does the Administration really have a program at all? 
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in the fight against inflation. Says he: “I 
do think we can do a lot better than we've 
done in the past.” 

A wiry, ruddy-faced redhead, whose 
shock of tousled hair makes him look 
about ten years younger than he is, Bos- 
worth has packed a lot of experience into 
his relatively short career. A protégé of 
Charles Schultze, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Bosworth got 
his first taste of Government work as a 
staff member of the CEA in 1968, while 
he was still working toward a doctorate 
in economics at the University of Mich- 
igan. He joined the faculty of Harvard 
University in 1969 and stayed until 1971, 
when he left to sign on at Brookings. 

Bosworth comes to his job as the na- 
tion’s top inflation fighter at a jittery time. 
Despite falling food prices, the Consumer 
Price Index has been racing upward at 
an annual rate of 8.1% over the past three 
months, well ahead of the Administration 
target of 6.5% for this year. The most 
faithful White House aides are now skep- 
tical that the President will achieve his 
goal of reducing inflation to 4% by 1979. 
One reason: many economists fear that 
the combination of taxes and price boosts 
in Carter's energy program will only add 
to living costs. 

Bosworth defends the Administra- 
tion’s cautious approach to inflation so far, 
but he is determined to have the council 
play a more aggressive role from now on. 
For example, to provide the White House 
with a sharper picture of inflation, the 
council will begin keeping an “early warn- 
ing index” by charting day-by-day cost 
and price developments in a few bellweth- 
er industries such as steel, autos and con- 
struction. Says Bosworth: “In the past, the 
council churned out studies and recom- 
mendations that may have been good but 
went nowhere, My job is to see that our 
work gets transmitted more effectively.” 
The President's reorganization plan 
should also add to the council's clout. Un- 
der the plan, which took effect last month, 
the council was shifted from the Trea- 
sury Department to the CEA, giving Bos- 
worth easy access to his friend and men- 
tor, Schultze. 

Bosworth agrees that the Administra- 
tion’s policy toward inflation is at last be- 
ginning to stiffen. Until recently the Pres- 
ident’s top economic aides relied almost 
exclusively on informal talks with indus- 
try and labor leaders to keep wages and 
prices in check. These sessions will con- 
tinue, says Bosworth, but in addition the 
White House is now prepared to speak 
Out against what it considers unjustified 
price hikes. Indeed, last week, President 
Carter ordered the council to investigate 
pricing policies in the steel industry and 


| told the Pentagon to be sure to buy the 


lowest price steel available. Last month, 
the Administration condemned a price 
hike by U.S. Steel, but to no avail; the 
next day Bethlehem Steel followed the 
U.S. Steel increase. 

Most businessmen and labor leaders 
are opposed to jawboning, guidelines or 
any other form of wage-price regulation. 








They contend such tactics do nothing to 
root out inflation’s basic cause. Even so, 
many economists believe that to be ef- 
fective, the White House will have to take 
a much firmer stand against Big Business 
and Big Labor. Says Harvard Economist 
Otto Eckstein, a member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists: “Quite honestly, at the mo- 
ment I don’t think the Administration’s 
got an anti-inflation program.” Unless the 
White House gets tougher, some econo- 
mists fear, the job of restraining prices 
will fall to the independent Federal Re- 


serve Board and its Chairman Arthur | 


Burns, who has repeatedly made it clear 
that he will tighten up credit rather than 


permit runaway inflation. Whatever else | 
it might accomplish, that strategy would | 


almost certainly result in slower growth 
and even higher unemployment. a 
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by feeding stockpiled ore into their blast 
furnaces, but eventually they will need 
fresh supplies—and the strike has shut 
| down nearly 90% of U.S. ore production. 
How could the walkout occur in an in- 
dustry governed by a no-strike pact? ENA 
permits strikes over local issues, like job 
assignments, and some of these are in- 
volved in the ore walkout. But the big issue 
is a miners’ demand that they collect in- 
centive payments for increased produc- 
tion, as 85,000 workers in steel mills do. 

| To US.W. officials in Pittsburgh, who 
gave their permission for locals at twelve 
mines to strike, whether any particular 
mill or mine grants incentive payments 
is a local issue, unrelated to the general 
wage level set by national contracts ne- 
gotiated under ENA. To the companies. 
that argument is sophistry: in their view 
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Striking iron ore miners picket Hibbing Taconite Co. in Hibbing, Minn. 


LABOR 


Breaking Steel’s 
Separate Peace 


Ore miners test the 
no-strike agreement 





he steel industry, once noted for hard- 

fought strikes, has for most of the past 
two decades been a model of labor tran- 
quillity. In 1973, the United Steelworkers 
even formally surrendered the right to 
strike the basic steel industry over “eco- 
nomic” (wage and benefit) issues; in a 
widely hailed Experimental Negotiating 
Agreement (ENA), it pledged to submit 
pay disputes to binding arbitration. But 
last week more than 14,000 iron-ore min- 
ers shattered stecl’s separate peace by 
walking off their jobs in Michigan and 
Minnesota. It was the first substantial 
strike in any segment of basic steel in 18 
years, and if long continued could be crip- 
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pling. Mills can get by for some months 


| the miners simply want bigger raises than 
were granted by the national steel con- 
tract signed last spring, and that is an eco- 
nomic issue if there ever was one. Steel 
industry attorneys are in the process of 
preparing a breach-of-contract suit 
against the union, asking for damages 

A court battle could only increase 
doubts about the future of the no-strike 
agreement. It cannot be scrapped until 
1980, and nobody wants to go back to 
the days when strikes or threats of strikes 
led stockpiling steel users to step up their 
purchases of foreign metal. But, says one 
steel executive, if interruptions like the 
ore strike make customers feel insecure, 
“the whole purpose of ENA is defeated.” 
On the union side, the walkout drama- 
tizes the feeling of some militants that giv- 
ing up the strike weapon emasculates the 
union. Ed Sadlowski made that argument 
vehemently in his losing campaign for 
U.S.W. president last winter, and he had 
many supporters on the Mesabi Range, 
who are now bracing themselves for a long 
walkout. Says one 31-year-old striker: 
’This strike is about union dignity.” A 
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| DNA Research 

















Not so dangerous after all? 
Ss cientists themselves sounded the first 
alarm when they began to fear that 
tampering with DNA, the basic molecule 
of life, might accidentally lead to the cre- 
ation of new, uncontrollable strains of dis- 
ease-carrying bacteria. Now most experts 
have decided they greatly overstated the 
dangers. But many laymen have remained 
frightened ever since research at Harvard 
designed to create new combinations of 
DNA in the bacterium Escherichia coli K- 
12, or E. coli for short, stirred passionate 
debate last year (TIME cover, April 18) 
Last week, after long hearings, Congress 
was scheduled to act on two bills seeking 
to control such research. The rush to ad- 
Journ forced a postponement of action 


until after the summer recess, but the is- | 


sue remains very much alive. 

A bill sponsored by Senator Edward 
Kennedy proposes the creation of an elev- 
en-member federal commission to control 
all recombinant DNA experiments, and an 
elaborate system of fines and inspections. 
Representative Paul Rogers’ plan counts 
on local “biohazard committees” to en- 
force safety standards, under the super- 
vision of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. 

Most scientists, as well as many lay- 
men, politicians and administrators, op- 
pose the Kennedy bill and parts of the 
Rogers bill on some predictable grounds 
Whether or not Government control of re- 
combinant DNA research is advisable, 
they say, these bills are too cumbersome 


to work and so repressive that they will | 
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Geneticist Roy Curtiss at work in Alabama 





“The camel's nose under the tent.” 


discourage research and set a dangerous 
precedent in the future 

Experiments with the lowly E. coli 
bacterium hold a promise of many mar- 


vels, including food crops that require lit- | 


ue fertilizer and the production of new 
tools for the understanding of disease, per- 
haps including cancer. Pursuing such re- 
search, biologists are naturally loath to 
become ensnared in more Government 


| quires 








regulations. They point out that govern- 
mental regulation poses inherent dangers 
to the freedom of inquiry that science re- 
Comments Biochemist Robert 
White of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences: “I hate to see the camel's nose 


under the tent.” 


The most important reason that most 
geneticists and molecular biologists now 
oppose the legislation is a growing convic- 
tion, based on continued experiments. 
that current recombinant DNA research is 
safe. Some strains of E. coli normally re- 
side in billions in the human intestine, a 
fact that encouraged the fear that new lab- 


| Oratory forms would spread like the 


plague among human beings. But re- 
search has shown that E. coli K-12, which 
traces its ancestry to bacteria taken from 
a human patient at Stanford University in 
1922, altered genetically during its life in 


| the labs; among other changes, it can no 


longer colonize in human or animal intes- 
tinal tracts. Biologist H. William Smith. 
an expert on infectious diseases in ani- 
mals, suggests that the deliberate creation 
of an infectious E. coli K-12 would require 
20 years. University of Alabama Geneti- 
cist Roy Curtiss ITI has developed an even 
more feeble strain. Back in 1974, Curtiss 
urged a halt to experiments designed to 
create new combinations of DNA in E. coli 
Now Curtiss says research with the K-12 
strain poses “no danger whatsoever.” 
These findings are reassuring. Still. 
they do not confront a problem that lends 
heat to the arguments about control—the 
general question of whether it is wise or 
moral to tinker with genetic engineering. 
a field whose promise is based on a still in- 
completely understood potential for cre- 


| ating new forms of life in the laboratory.= 











Breath of Death 


- ~ Medicine 











A hospital uses la ugh ing gas for oxygen 


T he patient in the shiny new emergen- 
cy ward of Suburban General Hos- 
pital in Norristown, Pa., inexplicably 
began to turn blue last month while pre- 
sumably breathing oxygen. To his hor- 
ror. Dr. Leonard Becker discovered that 
the tube labeled OXYGEN was actually 
pumping nitrous oxide to his patient. Af- 
ter a preliminary investigation, hospital 
authorities last week admitted that mis- 
labeled pipe connections for the anesthet- 
ic gas “may have” caused as many as five 
deaths in the hospital since Suburban 
opened its wing almost eight months ago 
In all, some 300 patients were apparent- 
ly dosed with nitrous oxide by mistake 
The full death toll is not yet known 
It will not be until several investigations 


—by the hospital and state and local 
health authorities—are concluded and 
their findings made public. But last week 
relatives and friends of those who died in 
the hospital during the period before the 
mix-up was discovered were both stunned 
and resentful. Housewife Evelyn Erskine. 
whose 61-year-old mother died suddenly 
last January after treatment of a respi- 
ratory condition, filed the first of many ex- 
pected lawsuits that could eventually 
reach millions of dollars. “They had 
Mother on oxygen, and they were having 
problems,” she says. A doctor came out 
to discuss the treatment. Mrs. Erskine re- 
calls, “By the time the doctor went back 
in, she had died.” 

Nitrous oxide, popularly known as 
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| The U.S. has no similar regulation 


laughing gas, is usually not harmful. But 
in excessive doses, it slows down the heart. 
reducing the body’s ability to consume ox- 
ygen. and is thus especially dangerous to 
victims of heart attacks and emphysema 
Rather than producing sharply different 
symptoms. it is likely to exaggerate the 
difficulties that such patients are already 
suffering—a medical fact cited by Sub- 


| urban General as one explanation of the 


delay in discovering the mix-up. What- 
ever its cause, the grim Suburban story is 
by no means unique. In June jurors award- 
ed a record $7 million in damages to the 
family of Carolyn Ann Lord, who died 
from being given nitrous oxide instead of 
oxygen at the Southmore Medical Cen- 
ter in Pasadena, Texas. Four years ago. 
14 deaths resulted from a similar incident 
in Sudbury, Ont. That led Canada to cre- 
ate strict new national regulations gov- 
erning the testing of such hospital pipes 
x 
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8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Star Wars’ Artoo-Deetoo (left), Darth Vader (center) and See Threepio stamp their otherworldly marks in Hollywood cement 


The Mutt and Jeff of Star 
Wars, lanky Robot See Three- 
pio and his squat sidekick 
Artoo-Deetoo have finally re- 
ceived a proper reward for 
their heroic exploits. Joining 
the likes of Mary Pickford, Gre- 
ta Garbo, Marilyn Monroe and 
Clark Gable, the partners im- 
mortalized their robotprints In 
adjoining cement blocks at 
Mann's Chinese Theater in 
Hollywood (which used to be 
called Grauman’s). Later the 
villainous Lord Darth Vader also 
sank his black-shod feet into 
the wet cement. As a crowd of 
3,000 looked on, See Threepio 
delivered a booming thank you 
speech while little Artoo-Dee- 
too emitted a becoming ca- 
cophony of whistles, sighs and 
beeps 


The mistress at 1142 South 
Perry Street, Montgomery, 
Ala., has been known to bug 
her spouse’s telephone, and the 
husband is said to spy on his 
wife. The latest development in 
the saga of Governor George 
Wallace, 57, and his second 
wife, Cornelia, 38, is a di- 
vorce petition that mysterious- 








ly found its way into the hands 
of a Montgomery reporter last 
week. The petition, which was 
dated July 1977 and was signed 
only by Maury Smith, the Gov- 
ernor’s attorney, had an air of 
finality about it: “The husband 
avers that there exists such a 
complete incompatibility of | 
temperament the parties can 
no longer live together.” A sec- 
ond document asks that the 


court make a decision on 
whether Cornelia should be al- 
lowed the “temporary use and 
occupancy” of the Governor's 
mansion. But neither docu- 
ment has been filed in court 
When asked whether he real- 
ly planned to divorce Cornelia 
Wallace said simply: “ Nothin’ 
to it.” But Cornelia, after a trip 
to Cypress Gardens, Fla., 


where she relived her past as 





Cornelia Wallace skis on troubled waters 





a star performer on water skis 
confirmed that the papers had 
indeed been drawn up 


Escoffier, Paul Bocuse, Michel 
Guerard—and now, Giscard 
d’Estaing. But it is not the Pres- 
ident of France who ts joining 
the ranks of French chefs. His 
daughter Valérie-Anne and 
her longtime friend Sylvie 
Pierre-Brossolette, both 23 
have published a cookbook 
based on traditional French 
culinary methods and titled La 
Cuisine des Jeunes (Cooking 
for the Young). “When Sylvie 
and I were teen-agers, says 
Valérie-Anne, “we would start 
cooking the very moment we 
came near a kitchen—Just nor- 
mal recipes that we would in- 
vent for ourselves with the spe- 
cific intention of not getting 
fat.” Valérie-Anne, who is an 
editor of nonfiction works at 
Fayard, the publishing house 
that brought out her book, 
thinks that Americans espe- 
cially need her help. After four 
visits to the U.S., she is con- 
vinced that “all they have to 
eat are usually hamburgers, ice 
creams and salads with French 
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Calvin Murphy's off-court high jinks 


dressing that is 


disgusting 


particularly 


Basketball Star Calvin Mur- 
phy doesn't wear spangled 
tutus, but he twirls a mean ba- 
ton. “I was bullied into it,” says 
the Houston Rockets’ guard 
“All six of my mother’s sisters 
were twirlers, and they thought 
it was the thing for me to do 
Murphy, 29, began twirling 
when he was five and later per- 
formed with his home-town 
high school band in Norwalk, 
Conn. “There was some teas- 
ing, but I wasn’t bothered 
much,” he says. According to 
Murphy, “baton twirling is 
Con- 


harder than basketball 
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centration is the key word and 
you have to be a more complete 
athlete.” Murphy entered the 
Texas State Men's Twirling 
Championship two months ago 

and won. He is now demon- 
strating routines like high toss- 
es and the California Bounce to 
judges at the National Baton 
Twirling Championships in 
Denver. After the competition, 
Murphy plans to give up the 
baton and switch to another 
hobby: roller skating 


Only 18 days old and al- 
ready Sweden's Princess Victo- 
ria finds royal duties a yawn 


The first child of King Carl XVI | « 





Gustaf and Queen Silvia slept | Dolly Parton muscles in on Schwarzenegger 


GMA 


SI 


Proud parents Gustaf and Silvia show off Princess Victoria 
TIME 


through her official introduc- 
tion to the press last week 
but awakened in time to give 
a most unprincess-like howl 
German-born Queen Silvia, 33, 
is breast-feeding her daughter 
and hopes, she says, to give 
Victoria “as natural a child- 
hood as possible.’’ Meanwhile, 
members of Sweden's Parlia- 
ment are preparing a recom- 
mendation that the consti- 
tution be changed to allow 
a female succession to the 
throne. Prime Minister Thor- 
bjorn Falldin is also speaking out 
for the change. His sentiment 
“Monarchy for both sexes.” 


When he came to the U.S 
from Austria eight years ago, 


Body Builder Arnold Schwarzen- 
egger got hooked on country 
music—and Nashville Star Dol- 
ly Parton. Invited by Photogra- 
pher Annie Leibovitz to join 
Dolly in a picture-taking ses- 
sion for Rolling Stone, Arnold 
rushed back from a visit to Is- 
rael to oblige. The two got 
along so well that they finished 
off six bottles of champagne 
between poses. Dolly, 31, who 
admires musclemen “for their 
spunk and endurance,” was 
very impressed with Arnold 
Arnold, 30, found Dolly “the 
nicest weight I have lifted in a 
long time.” Says he: “I did a 
one-arm curl with her. She was 
about 110 Ibs., good resistance 
My biceps felt very good after 
that. So did I.” 





Living 


The Big Fly-In at Oshkosh 


Up in the air, junior birdmen! 


he sky over the Wisconsin city of Osh- 

kosh darkened last week as swarms 
of flying machines—biplanes and Breez- 
ies, power gliders and Gyrocopters, delta 
wings and Aerodusters—cavorted and ca- 
pered in the air like drunken dragonflies 
The occasion: the 25th annual convention 
of the Experimental Aircraft Association 
(EAA), held at Wittman Field, where 430 
homemade aircraft of every description 
registered for the festivities. Some, like 
Paul Sunday's 90%-completed Varieze. 
were trailered to Wisconsin. Others came 
In On a Wing and a prayer. Michael Mur- 
phy, a TWA mechanic who built his sky- 
cycle from a photograph of a 1912 wood- 
frame plane, flew up from St. Louis with 
his wife, stopping every 50 miles to re- 
fuel; Gail Turner, a schoolteacher who 
spent a year building her shocking-pink 
Fly Baby in her living room, took five 
days to fly it east from Belmont, Calif. 





Easy Riser ascending 


Once in Oshkosh, the builder-flyers 
demonstrated their airs above ground: one 
man performed slow aerobatics in his 
Starduster while listening to Strauss waltz- 
es over his on-board earphones; another 
goggled and scarfed like the Red Baron 









eased his bulbous-nosed Der 


himself. 
Jager into the friendly skies. There were 
also rides in a Ford Tri-Motor to be had 
for a mere $10 and the Red Devil Aer- 
obatic Biplane Squad to watch as it per- 
formed an amazing array of intricate pat- 
terns and loops and dives 


For the 34 air controllers sent to 
Oshkosh from other Midwestern airports 
to keep the participants out of one an- 
other’s struts, the convention was not 
only the “world’s largest aviation event 
but also the world’s biggest traffic jam 
Chicago's O'Hare. the world’s busiest 
airport, averages some 2,000 landings 
and takeoffs a day: there were more 
than 4,800 daily at Oshkosh. Since many 
of the planes were not even equipped 
with radios, the controllers were forced 
to rely on red smoke signals. Even those 
flyers with radios were not much better 
off: a pilot once asked in what order he 
should land and was told by an ex- 
asperated controller, “There are 127 air- 
planes to follow. Find the last one and 
follow him.” Another controller simply 
despaired and suggested that everyone 








rc = _ 
clear the area and come back later 

Inevitably, there have been accidents 
in the event’s 25-year history. Six people 
have been killed, including one last week 
—Burton Bodven, 33, of Franksville, Wis., 
who died after another plane shirred off 
the tail of his craft in a mid-air collision 
Yet all in all, home-built wings of man 
have had a relatively good safety record. 
According to Government estimates, 
home-built planes that have been legally 
certified as airworthy have an annual ac- 
cident rate of 3% per active aircraft—the 
same as general aviation factory-built 
planes. 

More and more people are designing, 
constructing and flying their own planes 
| In 1965 the EAA had only 14,500 mem- 
bers; today there are 55,000. The Federal 
Aviation Administration estimates that 
more than 7,000 homemade planes are 
now flying and that another 7,000 are un- 
der construction in basements, garages 
and backyards. While many of the build- 
ers are fulfilling the dream of Icarus, some 
are simply saving money. A Pitts aero- 
batic biplane that regularly costs $34,000, 
for instance, can be assembled from a kit 
for $20,000. For the more ambitious, there 
are plans that sell for as little as $135 
Says Paul Poberezny, president and foun- 
der of the EAA: “The average person would 
like to fly but can’t afford a plane. A 
home-built plane can do the same job with 
| less materials.” 

Many homemade planes, however, 
never leave the ground. The EAA es- 
timates that only one out of every ten 
who start a plane ever finishes it. Said 
Roger Rourke, a machinist who spent 
nine years building his brightly painted, 
red and yellow Starduster: “It took six 
years to build it, 15 seconds to crash it, 
and three more years to rebuild it.” 
Rourke’s perseverance paid off: last week 
he won the EAA's grand champion Cus- 
tom Built Award 

“It's a wonderful feeling to build 
something and fly it yourself,” says Tur- 
ner, who wore a hot-pink jumpsuit to 
match her plane. The upper left wing of 
her next plane is already in her living- 
room workshop, and her twelve-year-old 
son vows to build his own before he turns 
16. Says the Pink Baroness: “The orange 
shag carpet is full of sawdust. Building 
planes is a good excuse for not cleaning 
house.” 

Home-built models run on everything 
from real airplane engines to chain-saw 
| motors. While some are equipped with 
Plexiglas windshields. others are more 
austere. The Breezy, for instance. expos- 
es its pilot to 60-m.p.h. winds. The Easy 
Riser is nothing more than a pair of bi- 
plane wings connected by a seat and pow- 
ered by a Go-Kart motor. Cost: $1,200 
To get this 80-lb. flying machine off the 
ground, its developer. Larry Mauro of San 
Jose, Calif, runs as fast as he can for 25 
feet. Says he: “In this plane you can find 
| pockets of lift and spiral around. When 
you're out flying you'll often see two or 
three hawks right out there with you. The 
idea is to fly like a bird.” s 
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Richard Pryor in Lightning 


Vroomy Movie — 


GREASED LIGHTNING 

Directed by Michael Schultz 
Screenplay by Kenneth Vose, 
Lawrence Du Kore, Melvin Van 
Peebles and Leon Capetanos 


reased Lightning purports to be the 

biography of Wendell Scott. who may 
be described loosely as the Jackie Rob- 
inson of auto racing—the first black man 
to cross the color line in his sport. One 
says “purports” because it is almost im- 
possible to believe that any real life could 
so unerringly follow the classic lines of so 
many biopix past. The cheerfully deter- 
mined young man struggling to support 
his family while trying to fulfill his am- 
bitions, the opposition from the Establish- 
ment in his field, the early heartbreaks. 
the ultimate triumph—all this is the fa- 
miliar stuff of a hundred celluloid dreams 
that have been sold to us as the real goods 
on popular contemporary heroes. 

And yet one feels guilty, something 
of a crosspatch, for raising even a minor 
caveat about this engaging. low-key. low- 
budget movie, full of nice people, bouncy 
car chases, vroomy racing sequences 
Scott is played with a sort of quizzical in- 
telligence by Richard Pryor in a perfor- 
mance very different from his equally ef- 


| fective role as the jivey thief in Silver 


Streak. There is about Pryor, and the pic- 


| ture as a whole, both earnestness and the 


sense to throw it away; though if you stop 
to think, Scott's career—even if it was not 
precisely as set forth in the film—required 
even more courage than Robinson’s did 

Consider: he was operating not in the 
national pastime, but—in the beginning 


| anyway—at the lowest, least publicized 
| levels of a sport that does not interest very 


many liberal-minded, middle-class peo- 


SNixmwe 


| from his prejudiced competitors was 








ple. Scott broke in on tiny, rural dirt tracks 
in the Deep South, getting his first op- 
portunities to race only because promoters 
thought crowds might be interested in see- 
ing a Negro crash and burn. He could ex- 
pect no mercy from the white stock-car 
drivers, very few of whom carried 
N.A.A.C.P. membership cards in their wal- 
lets. The worst Robinson could expect 


aS Se 


something like a spike wound; the men 
Scott was running against had, at every 
race, the means to kill him and in all like- 
lihood get away with it. Moreover, as a 
black he could not hope to attract well- 
heeled sponsors 

In short, what we have here is a little 
miracle of perseverance, all the more ef- 
fective for the good-humored manner in 
which the story is presented. Beau Bridg- 
es does a pleasant turn as a white driver 
who becomes Scott's friend and, later, me- 
chanic. Pam Grier, up out of the unla- 
mented blaxploitation pictures of a few 
years back, is patient and supportive 
as Scott’s long-suffering wife. Director 
Schultz, as he demonstrated in last year’s 
Car Wash, has a loose. uninsistent style 


being retold on someone’s back porch 
The film will put many in mind of Rocky, 
but its real antecedents are in the "30s, 
when directors like Frank Capra were 
giving us inspiring little slices of life about 
ordinary people accomplishing extraordi- 
nary things when their own determina- 
tion was sustained by good friends and | 
tolerant family. There is not a more lik- 

able movie currently on view than 

Greased Lightning Richard Schickel 


Hues and Cries 


that gives the picture the quality of a yarn | 


LA GRANDE BOURGEOISE 


Directed by Mauro Bolognini | 
Screenplay by Sergio Bazzini 


hat a difference color can make. In 
this lush, slightly feverish Italian 
drama, the color photography is not mere- 
ly the medium, it is a potent metaphor. 
In scene afler scene, Cinematographer 
Ennio Guarnier frames the setting —turn- 
of-the-century Bologna and Venice—in 
rich, painterly soft focus, but his colors 
are so intense that they almost seem to | 
burn the film. Similarly, the leading char- 
acters—an eminent if controversial sci- 
entist and socialist, his beautiful daugh- 
ter who is suffocating in a bourgeois 
marriage. his erratic lawyer-son who is 
so devoted to his trapped sister that he 
would kill for her—are creatures of grace 
and period charm, but their own pictur- 
esque passions are so tearfully intense as 
to sear their souls. 
Even by Italian standards, the inten- 





sity tends to get out of hand, particularly 
in the otherwise compelling performance 
of Giancarlo Giannini as the son. Scarce- 
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Tylenol is not 


found safer 
than Aspirin! 


No basis for Tylenol claim, 
reports U.S. Government agency. 


A just published news release from the Food and 


I Jrug Administration reports on the findings of an Expert 
Advisory Panel, appointed to study non prescnption 
pain relievers 

Concerning ac etaminophen, the ingredient in Tylenol 
products, “the experts found no basis for claims that this 
ingredient is safer than aspirin and urged labeling fo warn 
agains! the danger of liver damage from overdoses 

Here are the experts actual words 

‘..some advertising for ac elaminophen gives the 

impression that il is much safer than aspirin and implies 
that the toxic effects of the drug are less than those en 
countered with aspirin. Ae tually a large overdose of 
a elaminophen can result in’ serious liver damage 
| hese experts rec ommended the folle wing Warning 


for all ac etaminophen pre ducts 


, , 4 | 
Do notexce ed recommended dosage because SCLC 
/ 
fiver damage may occur 
Andso 


no matter what Impression the public might 
have gotten from Tylenol advertising 


Ivlenol Was nol 
found to be safer than aspinn 

Aspinn, in fact. has given the medical protessiot 
over 78 years of excellent expenience. It is the most 
studied and tested drug in medical history. In the con 


AMA Drug Evaluations aspirin Cor 
\ pinin! Not Tylenol! 


: world-famous med 


clusions of the 

tinues to be the “drug of choice 
In the words ola spec talist at 

ical center 
“Aspirin is undoubledly the safest pharmaceulic al 


J ; } 
known lo modern medicine 


Nowonde r doc tors recommend aspirin 2tol Over any 


_ _ 7 rs. YER 


ASPIRIN 


Read a 


1} w labe 





Cinema 


ly a ciao can be spoken without 
Stare, a strangled sob or an 
twitching nose. The cool ré 
erine Deneuve, which on other occasions 
can seem maddeningly 
plies a welcome relic 
brunette in this film 
sister, she floats throug 
and weeping with a fragile and Captivat- 
ing serenity 


vacuous, here sup 
She is a fetching 
1g Gia 













h all the gnashing 





rhe story, which is based or his 
torical incident, turns on a t ; 
Giannini is driven not by evil but by a 
warped nobility. In plotting the murder 
of Dencuve’s cruel and boorish husband 
he enmeshes his idealistic. fre thinking 


family in an elaborate, tawdry scandal 
In turn, the forces of Catholic cor 
lism in Bologna, especially the pol j 
press, are impelled by hysterical fear and 








Deneuve and Giannini in Bourgeoise 


The medium is a potent metaphor 


hatred of socialism to pillory the 
family. As the old scientist (Fer 
Rey) muses bitterly: “A man who kills an- 
other man commits a reprehensible act 
But a society that kills a man, his family 
Justice—that’s even worse 

Unfortunately, La Grande Bourges SE 
blunts this irony by masking the precise 
extent of each family member's guilt 
The criminal and sexual involvemen 
including possible incest, are Indicate 
in fragmentary, sometimes confusing 
glimpses and teasing hints. In trying to 
be both a crime puzzler and a cutti 2 s0 
cial study, the film ends up not quite as 
either. Yet, thanks partly to the pow 
erful lyricism of its imagery, it fails on a 
higher level than many a glib little mov- 
le succeeds on Christopher Porterfield 
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THE ROSE'S GIMLET. 
THINK OF IT AS GIN OR VODKA 
WITH TASTE. 


If you're partial to gin or vodka, do what 
more and more people are doing 
these days —drink them with taste 
Drink the Rose’s Gimlet 
The Rose’s Gimlet is made with crisp, 
refreshing Rose’s Lime Juice. Which 
smooths the taste of gin, brightens the 
taste of vodka 
To make the Rose’s Gimlet, simply stir 
together one part Rose’s Lime Juice and 
4 to 5 parts of gin or vodka. Serve ice cold, 
straight up or on the rocks 
Tonight, have your gin or vodka with 
w\ taste. Have the Rose’s Gimlet 


LIME JU! 


awe 
suSA batt 

i 
PRODUCED FROM IMPORTED CONC 


OISTRIBUTED BY SCHWEPPE 


r) 
UNDER LICENSE FRO! 


LIoseb- 
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Number Seven in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


grew up on this farm. It was my dad's before me and 
his dad's before him. Soloed on a tractor when | was 
eleven. By the time | was fourteen, | was the best 
farmhand my father had. | guess by now |'m planted 
here, like a tree. 


This land's been good to us. If ever soil was meant for 
growing things, this is it. Rich. Fertile. Why there's no 
better dirt for raising lima beans in the country. The way | 
see it, this is farmland. Pure and simple. But there's trouble 
headed my way. Coming like a storm. 


The city's getting fat. Letting out its belt. Speculators and 
developers are on their way out here, looking for land to 
buy. Some farmers are cashing in and packing up. The 
money's too good. One by one, farms are disappearing. 
Farms that will never be farms again. What can we do? 


It's time to start planning the use of our land. There's only 
so much of it. Yet so much we need it for. For the food 
that fertile soil can grow. For the minerals and resources 
beneath it. For living. Working. Recreation. 


We must be smart enough to use our land to its best 
advantage. Strong enough to protect it from misuse. 
Flexible enough to allow for our resources for the future. 
And, always, responsible enough to put the land back the 
way we found it. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be the creation 
of a national land use policy that balances our needs for recreation, the environment and 
the economy. You can help make it happen. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free book with more information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield 
Company, Land Management, P.O. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 


Petroleum products of Altantic Richheid Company 











ensen Jensen 
Sweepstakes 


Win a complete Jensen-equipped car stereo system... 
and this Jensen-Healey sports car to go with it. 












r Jenser nd 2nd—5 Pairs of Jensen Spectrum® 550 your d your life- 
en nd then Speakers The ultimate home stereo tyle... beautifully 
itn Gee ial peaker. The top of the line from a pes 5th—25 Jensen Model 220 Headphones 
n the Grand Frrze pany wht n intimate tern with tine ncert | for your ears. Put these 
y | i for a little quality ind reproducti eee wie esl cee heal anid n@ril 
; x: bi ty 3rd—5 Clarion AM/FM Stereo Multi- completely new dimen h 
' ; ‘ , plex Radio/Cassette Players For great stereo syster 
I iT } + the Clann Man . - 
tan cuatann fier  TariGel aC your Car, tne inion Model 6th—200 Sets of Four Recordings or 
No | name in car stereo 4 oe bWith AutoReverse.Aperfectmatch = Tapes A choice of four of your favorite 
, = | lor al tthe broaa ir t Jenser ar from a wide selection of Columbia/Er 
Ker t 3 rrize | , . a aie . aenee ane 
dat over $ the 6" al” tt Custom recording 


"Or cash in on any of 4th—5 Pairs of Jensen Lifestyle® SOUND LABORATORIES 


these other great sounding prizes. Speakers The speal ydju ) 


Jensen has a lot in store for you 


gn up tor the J irticipating 


The Triaxial* Amer 
plete wit! 
6" x 9" Coaxial. The world's most famous ist like better hor 








JENSEN JENSEN 
SWEEPSTAKES 
OFFICIAL RULES 


st the official entry t 


Jensen Jensen Sweepstakes 


P.O. Box 4455, Chicago, Ill. 60677 
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Surface Mount Speakers. The 








ow come 
Ienjoy smoking —., 
and you dont? 


Salem’s why. Great taste. Fresh menthol. 
Switch to Salem for enjoyment. 


Salem King & Salem 100’s. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
KING, 100's: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC.'76. 

















An Elegy for the New Left 


Nothing can last in America more 
than ten years 
—Philip Rahv 


f n 1967, the New Left was just starting 
to harvest its biggest crops of the new- 
ly radicalized. Draft cards and American 
flags went up in smoke. The Spring Mo- 
bilization to End the War in Viet Nam 
brought together hundreds of thousands 
of protesters in San Francisco and New 
York. Dow Chemical’s recruiters were 
driven off campus. Ahead for the move- 
ment lay Woodstock, Chicago, Kent 
State, the Days of Rage . 

Now, ten years later, the children’s 
revolution of the ‘60s comes straggling 
back, startling to recognize in the sum- 
mer of 1977. As if they had been flash- 
frozen in 1970, demonstrators at Kent 
State have been trying to prevent con- 
struction of a gym near the spot where 
four students died. Sometimes the ‘60s 
reappear as a waxworks item of nos- 
talgia: four young men each night take 
the stage of Manhattan’s Winter Gar- 
den to impersonate the Beatles of long 
ago. Or else a splendid fable of ar- 
rogance brought low: those who warned 
“Never trust anyone over 30" are now 
losing their hair. The wife of Troubadour 
Bob Dylan (“something is happening 
here but you don’t know what it is do 
you Mister Jones?”) divorced him be- 
cause she said that, among other things, 
he was a wife beater. Ex-Yippie Jerry 
Rubin, 39 now, lives in a sleek Man- 
hattan high-rise, complete with uniformed doorman. “We are 
not into sacrifice, martyrdom,” he has written. Rubin and his 
roommate, Mimi Leonard, plan to get married in December 
The most startling news is about Rennie Davis, who helped 
organize the Chicago Seven’s convention mischief in 1968 and 
later blissed out on the Perfect Master Maharaj Ji. Davis, it 
turns out, now sells life insurance for John Hancock in Den- 
ver, wearing contact lenses and what looks like a blow-dry 
hairdo. He is living, he says, a sweet, useful life: Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are 

It all proves once again that passions and issues are ephem- 
eral and that, as the late Philip Rahvy, an editor and longtime stu- 
dent of the American left, knew, radical movements in the U.S 
are cyclical. Once, the generation of the New Left and coun- 


terculture believed that its youth, like the war in Viet Nam. | 


would go on forever. It is tempting today to throw cherry bombs 


into the ruins of that delusion: the period seems prime for re- | 


visionism and ridicule. But to see that generation contemptu- 
ously as merely the screaming. Spock-coddled army of Con- 
sciousness III ignores the great changes it helped to cause in 
American life. Says Tom Hayden, one of the founders of the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, who last year ran against John 
Tunney in the California senatorial race: “We ended a war, top- 
pled two Presidents, desegregated the South, broke other bar- 
riers of discrimination.” That is hyperbolic: such changes did 
not occur until a broader nonradical public became disillusioned 
But the energies of the young during the ‘60s made Americans 
begin to think about their environment, about the poor, about 
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Then and now (from top): Jerry Rubin, 
Sam Brown, Tom Hayden 











the purposes of progress. One of the most 
enduring products of the decade could 
be women’s liberation. Because of the 
‘60s, the ‘70s are quite different from the 
*50s—despite some similarities of quiet 
and self-absorption 

The problem—and the charm—was 
that nobody in the '60s planned anything 
And so Hayden is left to wonder rue- 
fully: “How could we accomplish so 
much and have so little at the end?” Part 
of the answer lies in an epigram of the so- | 
cial theorist Ernest Becker: “A protest 
without a program is little more than sen- 
timentalism—this is the epitaph of many 
of the great idealisms.” The first gener- 
ation raised by the pale blue light of the 
tube grew up on the sweet simplicities of 
Leave It to Beaver; it had an outrageous 
inclination to think that all of life’s in- 
justices could be straightened out in time 
for the station break 

The young of the ‘60s were raised to 
believe that America was a splendidly 
virtuous country. When they found 
—through the Bay of Pigs, Selma, the as- 
sassinations, Viet Nam—that it was 
something more ambiguous, they rose up 
in a horror that now seems touching in 
its spontaneity. They joined in immense 
numbers—the baby boom's demographic 
bulge—and without philosophy or pro- 
gram. That was the strength and ulti- 
mate weakness of the movement: il arose 
out of moral outrage and indignation, 
and grew larger precisely because it 
was so formless. When the production 
ran out of moral energy, it collapsed like a small dying star 

Repression did its part, of course; the Black Panthers had 
much of their leadership wiped out by the police. But there 
were other reasons, The war ended. Time passed. Metab- 
olisms changed. Manson and Altamont—a California rock 
festival where a young man was knifed to death—took the 
innocence out of being a freak. In a post-mortem on the 
“tired radicals” of the First World War era, Author Walter 
Weyl wrote, “Adolescence is the true day of revolt, the day 
when obscure forces, as mysterious as growth, push us, trem- 
bling out of our narrow lives, into the wide throbbing life be- 
yond self.” 

The New Left operated in a cavalier—and ultimately fatal 

ignorance of the past. It should have known, should have 

remembered, that the American left has always been its own 
worst enemy. that, as Historian Christopher Lasch wrote, 
“the history of American radicalism is largely a history of 
failure. Radicalism in the United States has no great tri- 
umphs to record.” Lasch may be too disconsolate. None- 
theless, the radical movement of the World War I era broke 
up in factionalism and failure after the Bolshevik revolution 
The so-called Old Left that grew up in the ‘30s was split into 
bitter opposing tribes by Stalinism and then McCarthyism 
The New Left, though less doctrinaire, also disintegrated into 
factions, especially after losing the unifying issue of Viet Nam 

The kids who made up the New Left and counterculture 
are men and women now. They did not merely step onto the cen- 
trifuge of the ‘60s and pinwheel themselves out in the direction 
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of Aquarius, to vanish forever Many 
simply settled down. Says David Del- 
linger. 62, an elder statesman of the 
movement: “A lot of people had been 
leading emergency lives for-a. long 
time. They had put off schooling, ba- 
bies. their own lives.” Whatever their 
real accomplishments, the New Left- 
ists and their allies during the ‘60s 
were engaged in an immense, new 
kind of theater. It was a cultural spec- 
tacle: eventually. both players and 
audience were obliged to go and look 
after things at home 

As always, the U.S. has demon- 
strated an infuriating (to radicals) 
talent for absorbing and accommo- 
dating even those who began by 
wanting to tear the whole place 
down. Smoking marijuana is practi- 
cally legal; the draft has been abol- 
ished, But the radical impulse is still 
there. A few weeks ago in Denver, 


the Third Annual Conference on Al- The Woodstock nation sheds its inhibitions 








treasurer of Colorado. is now the di- 
rector of ACTION, the federal agency 
encompassing VISTA and the Peace 
Corps 

A number of American corpo- 
rations are feeling the presence of 
execulives in their thirties who, hav- 
ing been schooled in “60s virtues, 
want more openness and disclosure 
in business, more debate before mak- 
ing decisions. more flexibility in per- 
sonal and professional styles. Says 
Stephen McLin, 30. a vice president 
for the Bank of America (an outfit 
some incendiary radicals kept try- 
ing to burn down about seven years 
ago): “The impact of this generation 
will be felt. But the time isn’t now 
It's coming in about four or five 
= years.” 
3 It may be a delusion to think 
sthat the country is finished with what 
“used to be called Woodstock Na- 
tion. Pierre Joseph Proudhon warned 





ternative State and Local Public Pol- But no cherry bombs for the ruins of a delusion 


icles attracted some 400 electoral 
strategists, leftist policy intellectuals, would-be officeholders and 
labor organizers. The old New Left now expresses itself in a num- 
ber of local forms. A man named David Olsen founded the San 
Francisco-based New School for Democratic Management, 
where workers are taught how to run their own businesses. Peo- 
ple from the movement have revived interest in such unglam- 
| Orous electoral jobs as county assessor, state treasurer and tax 
commissioner. Sam Brown, an antiwar leader who became state 





about “the fecundity of the unex- 
pected.” The present comparative 
quiet probably will not last. Issues such as nuclear energy. the 
arms race (the neutron bomb), the environment, the econ- 
omy, unemployment and the urban underclass all lie in wait 
for anyone who approaches the future complacently. It would 
of course be difficult for history to duplicate the long. wild 
hallucination of the ‘60s. But Rahv’s ten-year rule applies to 
historical pauses as well as upheavals. The cycle will surely 
come around again Lance Morrow 








A radio that’s portable should sound 
as good as a radio that isn't. 


Most don’t. Ours do. That 
famous Sony sound that comes 
out of our home models also 
comes out of our portables, 
one shown here has FM 
PSB. It gives you super, 
reception, which helps fF 







away) and preve g 

stations (those that are nearby) 
from interfering. Plusit's got a 
squelch control swi i 







free PSB. You also gefa telescop-\ 
ing-antenna and ate power 4 
and tone controls. And all the ‘ 


gr@at sounds of y come to you 
through a big 3-5/8" speaker. , ¥ 
Take a Sony along and you know 
» what you'll hear from your 
fi chair? The same thing _ 
hear from your easy : 


“IT’S A SONY.” 
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Model #ICF-7370W 
AC/battery operated (batteries not supplied) 
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dingbat's 
Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 


free hors d'oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted 


© Finny bongs 


Cantonese food America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a speciaity. Open daily 
11 a.m. - 1 a.m., Sun. noon- 1am 

426 South Wabash HA?7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 













247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 





When the show's the thing! 
Dinner before... 
Supper after... 


café 
















A fun place, this sleek and Polished steak house 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
ural sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644 6500 






NGELO 


332-3370 


HANA EAST 


A highly unusual dining experience. Watch and 
enjoy as your chef prepares the best hibachi 
Steak outside of Tokyo right at your table 
served with only the freshest vegetables and a 
delicate sauce. And all in a warm, intimate 
atmosphere created by your host. Hai San 


210 E. Ohio 751-2100 
Discover the perfection of 


4 
traditional Ja; se cusine 


cooked with reverence and served in authentic 
private teahouses for parties of two, four 
eight or more. It's a perfect place to linger over 
a meal with special friends. Reservations 
suggested 

210 E. Ohio 751-2100 



























225 N. Wabash at Wacker 

















a medley of dining’s greatest hits 
CHICAGO'S NEWEST RESTAURANT 
Open every day for lunch & dinner, 
Entertainment Tues, thru Sat. 



















6717 N., Lincoln Ave, 
Lincolnwood, II), 60645 673-3638 






AN OLD ENGLISH 
CHOP HOUSE ATMOSPHERE 
LUNCH & DINNER MON, THRU FRI. 
AUTHENTIC PUB 
ENGLISH ALE ON DRAFT 
FREE PARKING FOR DINNER GUESTS 
126 South Wells at Adams Resv. 346-6799 


ALSO IN SKOKIE 


3445 Dempster 679-6695 
Dinner only from 4:30 P.M. 






























Ambiance: 


The reflection 
of another time 
and another con 


tinent preserved at 
Chicago's Berghoff Restaurant. Warm oak 
panelled dining rooms, sparkling art glass, 
attentive waiters create an atmosphere 
of old world graciousness, Bask in this 
reflection and rediscover the ambiance of 
Chicago, at the turn of the century. 
17 W. Adams 427-3170 


RTON'S We age and 
cut all of our 


Own Prime steaks and 
beet. Every dinner includes a fresh 
shrimp cocktail and salad bar fea 
turing more than 30 items. Everything from 
crab legs to Bar-B-Que ribs. Barton's soon 
to be # legend 


TEAHOUSE OF 


Hana Sakura 














































THE “IN” CROWD LOVES 


Sars Hy? 


Jewish Cuisine 
Specialty: Hot Corned Beet 
SERVING BREAKFAST*LUNCH*DINNER 

Sun. thru Fri. 5 am to 1 am - Sat. 5 am to 2 am 
3434 Dempster St. Skokie, II! OR4 8560 


ATHENS 2" 


The Best Floor Show and food served in 
town 

“Let Us Dine And Entertain You" 

5 Course Dinner With Wine And Show 
Special $10 

BankAmericard & Master Charge Honored 
4726 N. Western Resv. 878-1150 


or 
Delightful fo io 20) 
Dining ( - ) 






Specteculariy atop the Execu- 
tive House with a breathtaking 
view of Chicago's Skyline. Our 
elegant restaurant and lounge is 
open to the public for dinner 
6 PM to 11 PM. Dancing to the 
Kirk Stuart Trio. Casual dress, 







































75 East Wacker 263-5474 





71 E. Wacker Dr, 346-7100 






A new tradition, 


Specializing in 
Steaks, Fresh 
Seafood, Fowl, 
Chops. Complete 
Dinners from 


$5.95 to $9.95. 
SUNDAY BUFFET BRUNCH 
10 AM ‘til 3PM 
3517 DEMPSTER, SKOKIE 
Reservations 679-2993, 674-9110 & 9112 


“BeelSteak 























TRADITIONAL MEXICAN HOSPITALITY 
Food, cocktails & entertainment at its Best 
LaMargarita, 868 N. Wabash Ave, 751 3434 
del Norte, Morton Grove 

6349 W. Dempster 966-5037 
Schaumburg 

1626 E. Algonquin Rd 





























397-7200 




















GOURMET INTERNATIONAL 


Wine and Dine . Many gourmet delights In 











Downstairs a ns ' 

Dynamite ] seta ars Rcibi Desa phl ae © Ginna: Unlimited Beer or Rootbeer and Bottomless 
Disco ¥ Bntatalirnene & Ganisine in The Celebrit Salad Bar included in price of your dinner. 
Up ‘ 9 v Featuring Steaks, Prime Rib, 88Q Ribs, and 


Club with Tony Smith & his all new Carib- 
bean Show. Banquets 25 to 600 Weddings 
Showers, 

GRAND PLAZA HOTEL Resv. 297-2100 
6465 N. Mannheim Rad., Chicago-O'Hare 





Seafood. Cocktail Lounge and Disco, Prices 
$4.75 to $7.50 - Casual. 
















- 787-3939 


6935 N. Sheridan, Chi 973-6600 
1660 N. LaSalle 787-3922 eridan icago 
























House is a 100 year old man 
sion. An elegant dining ex 
perience, with truly the fin 
est french culsine. Open for 
lunch Mon. thru Fri. 11:30 





You don't have to be 
Jewish to enjoy our cook 
ing Originated by our Ma 
and Pain 1921 
































FOStGGrFaNt come rrerican 































Restaurant serving Tas b& to 2:30 dinner, 5:30 to acres tate 
Gourmet foods at moderate prices featuring ¢ 11:00. = 
Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. Full bar ang One minute from 
California Wines. Accepting Master Charge and LE ry McCormick Place. 
American Express. Open daily at 5 o.m a! q 
2940 North Clark Phone 549-2060 28 West Elm 944-7090 Phone: V12.7222 











The Gold Coast. 
Once you live here you never want to leave. 
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1550 Lake Shore Drive 
corners the market on the best views in Chicago. 


There's nothing between you and the Lake. Nothing 
between you and the park. And there never will be. 

That's the beauty of 1550 Lake Shore Drive. 

No other building holds such a commanding view 
of scenic Chicago, from the canoe races in the 
Lincoln Park lagoon to the fireworks from Navy Pier. 

But there's a lot more than spectacular views that 
make 1550 Lake Shore Drive a perfect home. 
You're within walking distance from the finest 
stores, businesses and nightlife in Chicago. There's 
also 24-hour attendant garage parking and public 
transportation from the front door. And a doorman 
who starts you off to a good morning and welcomes 
you home each night. 

So 1550 Lake Shore Drive makes an excellent 
home no matter how you look at it. Take a look for 
yourself at these attractively priced one-, two- and 
three-bedroom condominiums. 

Stop by or call our sales office at 


1550 Lake Shore Drive, 312/751-0909 


Here are two 
golden opportunities 
to own a condominium 
in Chicago's finest 
neighborhood. 





o first « 


ption to existing 





Ambassador House Condominiums 
where charm and convenience live side by side. 


The Ambassador House makes the best of 
two worlds. 
Tasteful!y dignified homes along tree-lined 
Streets are the Ambassador House's neighbors. 
And this quiet charm has been matched by the 
Ambassador House itself, from the brass planters in 
the lobby to the large pool and patio on the roof. 
You'll find spacious homes with large living and 
dining areas, roomy walk-in closets, all-electric 
kitchens and generous 8’ 4” ceilings. There's a 
24-hour doorman, 24-hour attendant garage parking 
and an intercom system that connects you with both. 
But you also enjoy many of the unmatched 
conveniences of a fine hotel. The amenities of the 
Ambassador East and West Hotels—valet and dry 
cleaning services, a barber shop, beauty salon, 
drugstore and restaurants—are right at hand. 
Find out all about these attractively priced one- 
and two-bedroom condominiums. Stop by or call the 


Ambassador House 


Condominiums 
1325 North State Parkway, 312/751-1660 


tenants 





Books 
Examining the Ring of Truth 





RING by Jonathan Yardley; Random House; 415 pages; $12.95 


Are you lost daddy 1 arsked tenderly 
Shut up he explained 


n those lines lie the reasons for Ring 
Fi ardner’s ambiguous reputation. Forty- 
four years after his death, he remains one 
of the nation’s most original humorists 
—and keenest literary disappointments 
As his friend F. Scott Fitzgerald observed. 
“Whatever Ring’s achievement was. it fell 
short of the achievement he was capable 
of, and this because of a cynical attitude 
toward his work.” 

In this critical biography, Jonathan 
Yardley examines the achievement and 
concludes that Ring Lardner was “a min- 
iaturist to whom the world seemed to be 
shouting ‘Inflate! Inflate!’ and he could 
not handle it. Which is a great pity, be- 
cause what he did do should command 
our respect and gratitude. To begin with 
he told us how to write the way we 
talk.” 

He began that demonstration as a 
baseball reporter who wrote against the 
American grain. In Ring's epoch, Grant- 
land Rice was the most revered sports 
journalist: “When the One Great Scorer 
comes to write against your name, He 
marks—not that you won or lost—but 
how you played the game.” 

Hogwash, countered Lardner, and 
created such antiheroes as Alibi Ike, a 
venal, semiliterate baseball player, and 
Midge Kelly, a heavyweight champion 
whose fists are used on women and crip- 
ples. From the stadiums he ventured into 
the larger arenas of domesticity and 
small-town archetypes. As always, Lard- 
ner wrote out of familiarity and ambiv- 
alence. He had been raised in Niles 
Mich., the son of wealthy and indulgent 
parents. His sensitivity to social nuances 
was profound, to social problems mini- 
mal. “I've known what it is to be hun- 
gry.” Lardner once cracked, “but I always 
went right to a restaurant.” 

After false starts as a bookkeeper and 
a bill collector, Ringgold Wilmer Lard- 
ner signed on the Chicago Exam- 
iner as a sportswriter. In the 
locker rooms and bleachers he 
collected the rhythms of Amer- 
ican locution. His observations 
were lo emerge as mordant short stories 
works that have since affected every 
sports observer from Philip Roth to How- 
ard Cosell. Lardner anticipated Casey 
Stengel with Jack Keefe, a bush-league 
player: “This should ought to of gave me 
a record of 16 wins and 0 defeats because 
the only games I lost was throwed away 
behind me but instead of that my record 
is 10 games win and 6 defeats and that 
don't include the games I finished up and 

| helped the other boys win which is about 
_ 
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6 more alltogether but what do I care 
about my record Al?” More important, 
he rivaled Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood 
Anderson with such ironic tales of Amer- 
ican life as Haircut, the story of an idiot’s 
revenge on a practical joker, and The 
Golden Honeymoon, a warty portrait of a 
long marriage: “Mother set facing the 
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Ring Lardner with '20s bailplayers 
Distinguished. aloof intelligence 





front of the train, as it makes her giddy 
to ride backwards. I set facing her, which 
does not affect me.” 

Fame, Yardley notes. was swift and 
disproportionate. H.L. Mencken thought 
there was “more of sheer reality in such 
a story as The Golden Honeymoon than 
in the whole canon of Henry James.” Ed- 
mund Wilson praised Lardner’s distin- 
guished, aloof intelligence. Virginia Woolf 
provided the greatest accolade. Mr. Lard- 
ner, she said, “writes the best prose that 
has come our way.” 

Ring was not corrupted by the bitch 
goddess. Grown suddenly wealthy, he sub- 
sidized relatives and friends until he went 
broke. Exhorted by critics and editors to 
write a great novel, he confined himself 
to the bunts and singles of literature: short 
stories, song lyrics, sketches for Broadway 
comedies. Pursued by feminine admirers 
he nonetheless remained a withdrawn 
suburban husband and father, concerned 
that Tin Pan Alley songs were growing 
too risqué for innocent ears. In The Young 
Immigrunts, a “diary” written as though 
by his young son, Lardner became the butt 
of his own jokes—a pose he maintained 
in life. The alcoholism that had dogged 
him in obscurity (“How do you look when 
I'm sober?” was a classic query) contin- 
ued in his prominence. It exacted a high 
price. Seams and hollows marred the Kea- 
tonesque deadpan: bouts of physical and 
psychological depression appeared as 
tragic relief. 

In Tender Is the Night, F. Scott Fitz 
gerald provided the most memorable de- 
scription of Lardner’s decline, disguised 
as the last days of Songwriter Abe North 
‘All of them were conscious of the sol- 
emn dignity that flowed from him. of his 
achievement, fragmentary, suggestive and 
surpassed. But they were frightened at his 
survivant will, once a will to live, now 
become a will to die.” The death oc- 
curred in 1933. when Ring was a 
badly aged 48 

Lardner’s celebrity did not sur- 
vive him. During the last three 
years of his life. book royalties 
amounted to about $1,000. Although sales 
have picked up markedly since then. the 
author has enjoyed no true renaissance 
If he is read by the young it is largely in 
high school anthologies. Ring greatly aids 
in the burnishing of a worn reputation 
and the restoration of a 24-volume canon 
Yardley’s assessment is admiring but as- 
tringent; Ring's tendencies toward slick- 
ness and bathos are noted in detail, along 
with the author's manifest virtues of dic- 
uon and wit. Indeed, Yardley is far more 
effective as critic than cheerleader 
“{Ring} helped teach us not only to laugh 
at ourselves but to laugh at that which 
Is unique in us. to delight in our very 
American-ness” belongs on a dust jack- 
el, not in a biography. But such excesses 
are few 


Ring “was a man whose habit it was 
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to wear a mask.” recalled Sherwood An- 
derson. Until now, that wry persona 
seemed permanent. Jonathan Yardley 
manages to remove it and to discern be- 
| neath a serious figure worthy of reap- 
praisal—and a comic artist worthy of 
revival Stefan Kanfer 


Star Trekking 


THE IRON SUN: 
CROSSING THE UNIVERSE 
THROUGH BLACK HOLES 
by Adrian Berry 

Dutton; 176 pages; $7.95 








Bu Science Writer Adrian Berry is 
an incorrigible optimist. In The Next 
Ten Thousand Years he boldly disputed 
today’s Cassandras by predicting that 
| man would not only thrive but reach the 
far-off stars. Now Berry describes how 
earthlings might actually take that quan- 
tum leap. He advises the emigrants. lit- 
erally, to jump into black holes 
Those galactic apertures are astron- 
omy’s latest rage. Cadavers of giant stars 
far larger than our scrawny sun, they 
have in effect crushed themselves out of 
existence after their nuclear fires gut- 
tered and died. Only their gravity re- 
mains behind, like the Cheshire Cat's 
mocking grin. No one has yet seen a 
black hole, since not even a single ray 
of light can escape the powerful gravi- 
tational grasp. But this fact has not de- 
terred imaginative relativity theorists 
Refusing to believe that anything can 
vanish into nothingness, they have ar- 
gued that when matter drops into a black 
hole, it may actually be entering a twist- 
ing, Einsteinian labyrinth through space 
and time. According to this hypothesis, 
| before an astronomer can mutter E= mc’, 
the material pops out in some distant 
place many light-years away—perhaps 
in another universe 
Few speculators would bet their No- 
| bels on such musings. But Berry tosses 
| 
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Tossing caution to the solar wind. 
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caution to the solar wind. In two or three 
centuries, he believes, a future NASA could 
launch a great fleet of robot spaceships 
to attract bits of free-floating iron in near- 
by interstellar space, like children herd- 
ing filings with magnets. Eventually so 
much matter would be gathered up that 
the particles would begin attracting one 
another by their mutual gravity and com- 
press themselves into a black hole of some 
ten solar masses. The purpose of this iron 
sun? To provide instantaneous transpor- 
tation across the heavens for anyone brave 
enough to take the plunge 

Berry admits that his first trekkies 
would not know where they might emerge 
or if they would ever get back. One pos- 
sibility: they could construct a parallel 
black hole at their destination to bring 
them home. He also seems unconcerned 
about another hazard: his creation might 
explode in a supernova, spraying its build- 
ers with deadly radiation. Still, the au- 
thor writes with such refreshing faith in 
science’s ability to conquer all obstacles 
of time and space that even skeptics may 
be willing to suspend disbelief and join 
him in this dazzling armchair journey 
across the cosmos. Here. at least, they are 
guaranteed a roundtrip. Frederic Golden 


No Exit 


SAVII LE 
by David Storey 
Harper & Row; 506 pages; $10 





yo Colin Saville does well in his 
“eleven-plus” exam, wins the scholar- 
ship to a prestigious grammar school and 
is considered to be university material 
The time is just after World War II, and 
the English educational system has be- 
gun its shift from the old-boy network to 
the creation of a meritocracy. Like D.H 
Lawrence's characters in Sons and Lov- 
ers, Colin’s father is abraded by a life in 
the coal pits, and his mother by poverty 
and sickness, but there seems to be no 
limit to what the boy can achieve 

By his early 20s, however, Colin is be- 
calmed and resentful, a teacher of dull- 
eyed children in a coal town, a survivor 
of a glum and perfunctory love affair. His 
only vivid feeling is rancid hatred for a 
placid younger brother who accepts a 
miner's life as normal. 

Saville’s emotional barrenness seems 
the result of the meanness of life in the vil- 
lage. He has no political instincts, and 
Novelist Storey (This Sporting Life and 
the play The Changing Room) is not pam- 
phleteering. But his moving novel is what 
used to be called a social document: it 
demonstrates with harrowing examples 
that there is nothing ennobling about des- 
perate and ill-paid labor. 

Saville’s own case is not so simple. His 
cage is unlocked, but it is clear that even 
if he chooses to venture outside he will 
drag the thing behind him forever. Cir- 
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Novelist David Storey 





Hope is a toy. 


cumstances have left him maimed; a ra- 
diant older brother died of pneumonia at 
the age of six in the year in which Saville 
was born, and his parents’ grief made their 
reactions to the new baby guarded and 
distant. In the life of the mind, Saville 
lives a surrogate boyhood. For him, as for 
the surrounding villagers, maturity is im- 
possible. and hope is a kind of toy that 
adults are ashamed to embrace 

Some of the Laurentian material in 
this new novel, notably Saville’s unsat- 
isfactory love affair. conveys a rare sense 
of place and emotion, Yet the impression 
remains strong that Storey, himself a min- 
er’s son, is unable to put enough distance 
between author and subject. His anger 
does not shake itself clear, and, like the 
hero, the novel's impressive strength nev- 
er quite finds its direction John Skow 
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Music —— 


Grooving with Kris and Rita 


Happiness is a marriage on the road 


Boas at the Universal Amphithe- 
atre in Los Angeles, the Kris and Rita 
show was already in progress. Bursting 
out of his dressing room, he knocked anx- 
jously on her door. “What should I do 
with all this fruit?” Glancing at the gift 
basket, she replied, “We'll take it home 
to the kids.” He nodded happily and left 
A moment later, he knocked again 
“What time is it?” She told him. A third 
knock. “Why is the phone in my room 
ringing?” At that, Rita rolled her eyes and 
smiled sweetly: Kris Kristofferson is one 
superstar you take exactly as he is, even 
| if you are a newly emerged superstar 
named Rita Coolidge and are married to 
him 
Throughout their four-year marriage, 
Kris and Rita have led a not-so-private 
life that would have a soap scenarist suds- 
ing with envy. Can Kris deal with his 
drinking? Can Rita deal with his drink- 
ing? Can she accept his fame as a song- 
writer, singer and movie actor? Is she fu- 
rious because he restaged some torrid love 
scenes from the film The Sailor Who Fell 
from Grace with the Sea with Actress Sar- 
ah Miles for a Playboy photographer? 
What's this? Rita has a hit album and a 
| smash single, Higher and Higher. What 
will her success do to his ego? Last week 
everybody in the pop world was tuning in 
to find out as Kris and Rita took to the 
road for a two-month, 23-concert joint 
tour of the U.S 
No problems. Once out there in the 
spotlight, Kris and Rita behaved like a 
| couple of newlyweds having an easy, 
relaxed time with their friends. That 
was essentially the case. A year ago, 
when he last played Los Angeles, he 
was drinking and down enough to be thor- 
oughly believable as he sang his own 
Help Me Make It Through the Night 
Now, sober as a choirboy (he has been 
on the wagon since last September), he 
held Rita’s hand, whispered to her and 
| blended his deep, friendly baritone with 
her voice of amber and honey. The ca- 
pacity crowd of 3,700 roared back cheers 
and bravos 


Kristofferson, who is 41 and nine 


like The Silver-Tongued Devil, Sunday 
Mornin 
by McGee 

The songs moved easily over a vari- 
ety of country rhythms. The words could 
be both bittersweet and low on the sub- 
jects of loneliness and love: “And there’s 
nothin’ short of dyin’/ Half as lonesome 
as a sound/ On the sleeping city side- 
walk;/ Sunday mornin’ comin’ down.” 
And blunt about sex: “There ain’t noth- 
ing sweeter than naked emotions’ So you 
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Comin’ Down and Me and Bob- | 








Rita Coolidge and Kris Kristofferson at Universal Amphitheatre in Los Angeles 
Like newlyweds having an easy, relaxed time with their friends 


show me yours, hon, and I'll show you 
mine.” 

Kristofferson likes to disparage his 
own singing ability. Says he: “Good God 


anyone who sings my songs sings them 


years older than Rita, thinks of himself | 


as world weary and is more entitled to 
that opinion than many. He has at var- 
ious times been a short-story writer, Gold- 
en Gloves boxer, top-ranked college foot- 
ball player, bartender, janitor, helicopter 
pilot, Army captain and scholar. He was 
| graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Pomo- 
na College and went on to Oxford as a 
Rhodes scholar where, as Kris Carson, 
he dabbled in pop music. After quitting 
both academe and the Army, he began 
drifting. At 29 he found himself in 
Nashville, and he began writing songs 
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better than me.” In truth, he caught on 
quickly as a performer. Lean and beard- 
ed, he radiated both a searing sexuality 
and a boyish vulnerability. That combi- 
nation was translated into a fast rise in 
movies. His first, Cisco Pike (1971), about 
a pop idol down on his luck, merely sug- 
gested his film potential. Several more 
-Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid, Blume 
in Love, Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore 
—followed. Last year’s A Star Is Born, in 
which he played Barbra Streisand’s ag- 
ing, self-destructive mentor, made Kris- 
tofferson a superstar 
Just before the concert tour, he com- 
pleted the trucker movie Convoy (TIME 
July 4). No more films are on his agenda 
—at least for now. Like his Texas buddies 
Waylon Jennings and Willie Nelson, he 


wants to “get back to the basics’"—of mu- 
sic, mixing with the musicians, jamming 
a little and hearing other groups. The oth- 
er day he liked a song on the radio, but had 
not the slightest idea what it was or who 
was singing it (he later learned that it was 
the Swedish group ABBA). Kristofferson 
does not like being that far out of touch 
Like any pop composer, he feeds on what 
is going on around him. And so he looks 
on the tour with Rita as a time to rev up 
“My circuits are almost on overload. I 
need a groove, any groove.” 

Right now Kris is grooving on Rita’s 
Higher and Higher fame. No longer are 
the marquees likely to read KRIS KRIS- 
TOFFERSON, FEATURING RITA COO- 
LIDGE. Even though he has been through 
it all himself—the crowds, the lights, the 
adulation—he knows as well as anyone 
when to seize an advantage. Says he: “Be- 
cause Rita has a hit, it would be crazy 
not to go out now. It is not the time to lag 


behind. It is the time to work.” s 





COVER STORY 


The 
Kingdom 
And the 
Cabbage 


What's newer than 
news at the 
New York Times 


Suddenly, vegetables are “in.” Chefs 
in fashionable restaurants across the coun- 
try and cooks at home are featuring glow- 
ingly fresh vegetables cooked to firm but 
tender brightnes Ss 

New York Times, June 22 


he trip from tawdry Times Square 
to the tidy Upper East Side of 
Manhattan takes only about ten 
minutes in light traffic. Toward 11 
most nights, a driver in a blue and white 
van plies that route. delivering into the 
arms of a uniformed doorman a single, 
pristine early City edition of tomorrow’s 
New York Times—still warm from the 
presses, still faintly redolent of ink and 
hot lead. The newborn newspaper is 
quickly whisked to an upper floor, where 
a horrible fate awaits it 
When he is in town, Arthur Ochs 
(“Punch”) Sulzberger, 51, publisher of the 
Times, chairman and president of its par- 
ent company, usually takes the news lying 
down. On an orthopedic mattress, the ha- 
zel-eyed, faintly balding, perpetually smil- 
Ing publisher literally tears into his cus- 
tom-delivered Times 
First the front page, of course. Then 
Sulzberger turns to the obituaries (“Su- 
per! I’m not here today, ha ha!”) and on 
to the financial tables (“Super! Our stock's 
up!”). Now backward toward the front 
page again, ripping out headlines. para- 
graphs and whole stories that either please 
or peeve him, depositing the clippings on 
his night table for future action. Exhaust- 
ed. Punch the Ripper flings the eviscer- 
ated carcass to the floor. And as the clock 















Arthur 0. Sulzberger and his father’s Portrait 
“The old man had this scenario...” 
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| Sulzberger has also injected 


| which embraces nine smaller 


| PEOPLE), two broadcast sta- 











strikes 12, he sinks into the sweet sleep of a man who knows, as 
his paper’s motto has it, all the news that’s fit to print. 


Three nights a week. however, something keeps Sulzberger | 


awake. Visions of vegetables dance in his sleepless head. along 
with recipes for pork chops /iégeoise, treatises on termite de- 
tection, shopping guides to $44 canvas bags and $1,850 “Love” 
pendants from Tiffany 

If it's Wednesday, this must be Living, the Times's once- 
weekly, 20-odd-page insert packed with ads and enthusiastic ar- 
ticles on food, wine and related pleasures. On Thursdays Sulz- 
berger’s diversion is Home, a similar free-standing section 
celebrating furniture, interior decoration and gardening. Fri- 
days it is Weekend, a guide to entertainment and the arts in the 
world’s capital of culture Sulzberger stays up late with each of 
his three night visitors, savoring the recipes, shopping tips and 
restaurant reviews. The Times, as a new advertising slogan 
boasts, is now MORE THAN JUST THE NEWS, 

Since the first of the new sections, Weekend, was launched 
16 months ago, the Times's average daily circulation has moved 
from 821,000 to 854,000. On days the new sections appear, as 
many as 35,000 more people buy the paper than on unsup- 
plemented days. Moreover, those new customers were not won 
at the expense of the Times's 
feature-packed Sunday edi- 
tion, which has gained 11,000 
new readers in the past year. 
In May the Times sold more 
advertising than in any pre- 
vious month in the paper’s 
126 years, a coup Sulzberger 
credits largely to his three 
new offspring. Says he: 
“They're super.” 

The new sections are not 
all that’s new at the New 
York Times these days. Un- 
der Sulzberger the Times has 
redesigned its pages, reshuf- 
fled its enormous staff, auto- 
mated its neolithic produc- 
tion processes and spun off 
four new suburban editions. 


new life into the newspaper's 
parent New York Times Co.. 


ak 
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dailies, four weeklies, six 
magazines (including Us, 
cire, 500,000, a four-month- 
old imitator of Time Inc.'s 


tions, three book publishers 
and part of three Canadian paper mills. Once an institution 


| more interested in public service than profit, the New York 


Times Co. is now on Wall Street's good-buy lists. After several 
years of see-saw profits (net income was $13.6 million in 1972, 
$20.3 million in 1974, only $12.7 million in 1975), the firm last 
month announced that earnings for the first half of 1977 rose 
39%, to $12 million on record revenues of $244 million. Barring 
unforeseen trouble, the house of Sulzberger is on the way to its 
best year ever.* 

The dawn of Living, Home and Weekend is also a sign of 


| new ferment throughout the newspaper business. The number 


of Americans who buy a newspaper every day dropped nearly 


| 3% between 1973 and 1975. despite population growth, before 


leveling off last year at about 61 million. Asa result, nervous pub- 
lishers have been conducting readership studies to find out how 


| to restyle their papers to keep their customers happy. The read- 








“The firm, which went public in 1969, is controlled through a trust by Sulz- 
berger. his mother Iphigene, 84, and his three sisters: Marian. $8. who is mar- 
ried to Time Inc. Chairman Andrew Heiskell: Ruth, 56, publisher of the 
Chattanooga Times; and Judith, 53, a nonpracticing physician married to a re- 
tired Manhattan textile executive Together, the family owns 71.3% of Class B 
stock and 36.3% of Class A stock, which has narrower voting power than Class 
B and is traded on the American Stock Exchange 
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DRAWING 
“What a night! We ve got someone Srom ‘Living’ in the Tap Room, 
someone from ‘Weekend’ in the Grill, someone from ‘Home’ in the 
Blue Room and Mimi Sheraton on the Terrace.” 











ers’ answer: add more information about homes, entertainment, 
food, leisure and similar daily living concerns that New York 
and other city magazines have elevated to objects of intense jour- 
nalistic scrutiny. Says the Los Angeles Times's new president, 
Tom Johnson: “People do not want a newspaper, they want a 
‘use’ paper.” 

Like the New York Times, would-be use papers from the 
mighty New York News (circ. 2 million, the nation’s largest) to 
the Albuquerque Journal (circ. 75,000) are launching how-to-do- 
it, where-to-get-it supplements. Papers that have had such news- 
print service stations for years are allowing them more space 
and promoting them more heavily. 


n a sense, newspapers are simply giving their readers what 

magazines, particularly women’s magazines, have been 

providing for a long time. But this can be wrenching for se- 

rious newspapermen, of whom there are a good many at 
the Times. There some reporters and editors éomplain that im- 
portant news is playing second artichoke to investigative re- 
ports on vegetables and hot scoops on wicker furniture. News- 
room cynics jest that it is difficult to get a story into the paper 
without a recipe attached. Others Suggest that the Times aug- 
ment Living with a weekly 
section called Dying, filled 
with obituaries and funeral- 
parlor ads, and launch a new 
insert called News. A hapless 
reporter, so one routine goes, 
was sent to cover a flower 
show for Living, missed the 
crucial unveiling of a new 
strain of begonia and, as pun- 
ishment, was made a foreign 
correspondent. 

The Times, of course, is 
not just another home-town 
daily, a genre that has long 
understood its local service- 
magazine functions. Though 
pressed by the Washington 
Post, the Times remains the 
best newspaper in the U.S. It 
is the platinum bar by which 
editors across the country 
measure their own papers. 
Except for the heavily finan- 
cial Wall Street Journal (circ. 
1,465,000), the Times is the 
closest approximation in the 
US. toa national newspaper. 
Fully one-quarter of its read- 
ers live more than 100 miles 
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from New York City. 
who carefully combs one of the 86 copies delivered every morn- 
ing to the White House.) The Times is also the nearest to a news- 
paper of record in the US, Although it has cut down on the full 
texts of speeches and documents, it still finds room for the tran- 
scripts of most presidential press conferences. The Times's av- 
erage “news hole,” the total amount of space devoted to edito- 


| rial words, is not especially large (160 columns a day, v. 185 for 


the Washington Star, 218 for the Chicago Tribune). But the 
Times avoids wire-service copy and other canned material, and 
nearly all the 152,000 words packed intoa typical Times are staff- 
written. And that is a lot to absorb. Says Sulzberger: “Anybody 
who claims to read the entire paper every day is either the 
world’s fastest reader or the world’s biggest liar.” 

The Sunday Times (circ. 1.4 million) is without quarrel 
America’s most dangerous newspaper—a back-wrenching, 4- 
Ib. 400-page package that could Paper over Manhattan to a 
depth of two pages. Indeed, the city once estimated that it cost 


$6 million annually just to dispose of the Papers as waste. Years | 


ago, it was reported that a small plane carrying a load of Sun- 
day Timeses over a rural area in the West dropped a copy, kill- 
ing an ox. The Sunday sections include a newly renovated Book 
Review that has 25,000 mail subscribers of its own and is dis- 
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(One such subscriber is Jimmy Carter, | 
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tributed separately in | 000 bookstores and I libraries. There is 
also a redesigned New York Times Magazine; even though its ed- 
itorial quality at the moment is uneven and its direction un- 
certain, the magazine still carries more advertising pages than 
any other American weekly except Business Week. 

The Times maintains the world’s largest full-time news staff: 
550 journalists in New York, 32 outside the U.S., 40 in Wash- 
ington and 19 more scattered around the country. The paper 
spends more than $35 million a year to support them, an edi- 
torial budget far larger than that of any other newspaper, in- 
cluding the Washington Post ($19 million). That is not all the 
Times spends: each year some 6 million trees are chopped down 
in the service of completeness. 

The Times still knows how to be both good and gray. The 
shift from an eight-column-a-page format to an airier six col- 
umns has improved its fussy make-up, though often the choice 
and play of pictures leave much to be desired. Overall, the pa- 
per not only looks better, but reads better. Much of its news writ- 
ing is stilted, wordy and dull. But many Times feature writers 
and some of its reporters write with refreshing élan: Richard 
Shepard, heir to the late Meyer Berger’s old daily “About New 
York” column; Israel Shenker, a utility feature writer and house 
punster and semanticist; John Leonard, who writes an erudite, 
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number of features, including “Topics.” a collection of short 
and sometimes snappy commentaries. Frankel (who reports di- 
rectly to Publisher Sulzberger) has also expanded the range of 
subject matter and sharpened the bite of opinion on the page, 
though the point of view is sometimes difficult to track through 
the vivid prose. 

The Times's foreign reporting remains unrivaled among 
newspapers. Timesman Sydney Schanberg’s files from Cambo- 
dia won a Pulitzer in 1976, and James Markham’s dispatches 
last year from war-torn Beirut should have. But the Washing- 
ton bureau, the fief of Arthur Krock in the 1940s and ‘50s, then 
James Reston in the 50s and *60s, was overshadowed during Wa- 
tergate by the Washington Post, now its chief rival on the na- 
tional scene. The New York paper has recovered somewhat, 
beating the Post to major Washington scoops about CIA do- 
mestic spying and drug experimentation on unwitting civilians 
The Post has been giving extravagant display to its newsbeats 
on the Koreagate scandal—in fact, to any stories with the mer- 
est hint of wrongdoing. On balance, the Posr probably does a 
more thorough job of covering Washington's politics and gov- 
ernment administration, but the 7imes still carries more weight 
on the national scene. 

On its home turf, the Times is often accused of a preoccu- 
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The Times ‘s three weekly inserts, which have helped boost circulation by as much as 35,000 a day 





“Producing a paper to match just an editor's values is like the owner of a shoe store stocking shoes that fit only his feet.” 


harrowingly personal Living column; Reporter Molly Ivins, for- 
mer co-editor of the upstart Texas Observer; and two former 
New Yorkers, Home Reporter Joan Kron, and Food and Res- 
taurant Critic Mimi Sheraton, who sometimes shares the Times's 
ninth-floor test kitchen with Veteran Epicure Craig Claiborne, 
and writes about food with an exuberance that would be me- 
dium rare at any paper. 

The paper’s 52-member cultural staff has make-or-break 
power far beyond New York over theater, dance, music, cin- 
ema and architecture. Goaded by the example of the Wall Street 
Journal, a major and partly successful effort has been made to 
improve the financial pages by expanding the staff and adding 
regular reports on careers, management, technology and other 
subjects. The once sternly liberal and generally predictable ed- 
itorial page has brightened since its editor—and Sulzberger’s 
cousin—John Oakes, 64, was made a senior editor last January 
The new oracle-in-chief, Max Frankel, 47, a former Washing- 





berger’s own middle-of-the-road pragmatism and initiated a 
74 7 





| ton bureau chief, has moved editorial policy a little closer to Sulz- | 





pation with Manhattan at the expense of the city’s four other bor- 
oughs. Justly. Although it quickly mobilized a journalistic SWAT 
team for last month’s blackout, the Times has only one full- 
time reporter stationed in all of Queens (pop. 2 million) and 
none in The Bronx (pop. 1.4 million). When a ten-alarm fire con- 
sumed all the buildings in seven square blocks of Brooklyn five 
days after the blackout, the Times ran the story on page 26. 

A few Times editors rationalize such benign neglect by 
noting that the largely blue-collar—and indigent no-collar— 
multitudes of Brooklyn and The Bronx are not Times readers 
(a defense the paper does not offer in covering other parts of 
the world). But Times people also claim that local coverage | 
has improved since Sydney Schanberg became metropolitan 
editor in May, replacing Mitchel Levitas, who was moved 
sideways to edit the Sunday Weck in Review section. Schan- 
berg straightaway told his 100 or so metropolitan reporters 
that he wanted everybody “to have fun.” Productivity has 
increased among reporters who were previously alienated, 
bored or overlooked: Times local coverage is growing more 
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Craig Claiborne in the Times’ 's test kitchen, Living Editor Annette Grant and Home Editor Nancy Newhouse, Home Reporter Joan Kron 





Visions of vegetables, recipes for pork chops liégeoise, treatises on termite detection 


aggressive. The paper last month, for example, printed the 
names and pictures of prominent citizens who rent space to 
sex shops 

As for complaints that the new supplements, plus the sub- 
urban editions, court the suburbs at the expense of urbanites. 
Times editors insist that the paper has not reduced the amount 
of money, staff or space it lavishes on New York City news 


They also assert that the total space devoted to editorial matter | 


has actually increased slightly since the switch from eight nar- 
row columns a page to six wide ones, Says Executive Editor 
A.M. (Abe) Rosenthal: “Other papers have added water to the 
soup, but we've added vegetables.” 

Some reporters, however, complain that the addition of Liv- 
ing, Home and Weekend has stretched the news-gathering staff, 
for all its size, somewhat thin. Others note that the sections them- 
selves are rather thin, and that Editors Annette Grant of Liv- 
ing, Nancy Newhouse of Home and Marvin Siegel of Weekend 
are reaching rather desperately for ever more trivial articles to 
fill them (last week’s Living devoted an entire page to dill pick- 
les). Still, one close reader agrees that the paper is not going 
soft. “People who run down the Times ought to have to com- 
pete with it every day,”’ says Michael O'Neill, editor of the ex- 
cellent rival News. “They wouldn't be so quick to criticize.” 


he Times has been the newspaper for competitors to reck- 
on with ever since Adolph Ochs bought it in 1896, 45 
years after the paper was founded by a Republican pol- 
itician and a few months before it would have died of ter- 
minal mismanagement. Ochs (which he pronounced ox, its 
meaning in German), the Cincinnati-born son of German-Jew- 
ish immigrants, had at the age of 20 acquired the flagging Chat- 
tanooga Times and revived it. He set out to work a similar 
miracle on Park Row, the Times's home until he moved it north 
in 1904 to Longacre Square (which city fathers then renamed 
Times Square). Ochs banished fiction from the newspaper and 
declared that comic strips, gossip columns and other frippery 
would have no place there. He introduced book reviews and a se- 
rious Sunday magazine, and started printing news about the 
city’s growing financial community. Not just any news, but use- 
ful news, like the arrival times of mail ships and the names of vis- 
iting out-of-town buyers 
Ochs’ chosen instrument in his quest for excellence was 
Carr Van Anda, the icily intellectual managing editor who once 
spotted a mathematical error in an Albert Einstein lecture that 
the 7imes was about to print. Einstein gratefully acknowledged 
the mistake. Van Anda also had an eye for circulation-building 
stunts, such as the 7imes’s sponsorship of polar expeditions by 
Commodore Robert Peary and Roald Amundsen 
Together, Ochs and Van Anda made the Jimes a Victorian 
paradigm of probity and thoroughness, emphasizing diplomatic 


and national political reporting and eschewing titillating ac- 
counts of crime and scandal. But not all crime and scandal 
When now retired Sunday Editor Lester Markel once com- 
plained to Ochs about a steamy double murder the Times was re- 
porting closely, the patriarch explained: “When a tabloid prints 
it, that’s smut. When the 7imes prints it, that’s sociology.” 

Ochs died in 1935 and was succeeded by Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, the son of a wealthy textile manufacturer who had mar- 
ried Ochs’ only child, Iphigene. Under Sulzberger, changes in 
the Times were subtle. He put more pictures on Page One, hired 
the paper's first female foreign correspondent (Anne McCor- 
mick) and quietly expanded the cultural departments. But A 
Aitchess, as Sulzberger whimsically signed the light verse he 
sometimes wrote, kept the 7imes essentially Ochsian. In 1954 
he sacked as picture editor a man who allowed the paper to pub- 
lish a photograph of Marilyn Monroe and Joe DiMaggio French- 
kissing on their wedding day 

Sulzberger retired in 1961 and was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Orvil Dryfoos, the son of a hosiery manufacturer. A hand- 
some and capable Wall Street broker, Dryfoos had been draft- 
ed into the paper shortly after his marriage to Sulzberger’s oldest 
daughter, Marian. Like Sulzberger, Dryfoos carried on the Ochs 
legacy, but he faced new challenges. In 1962 he launched a sep- 
arate West Coast edition, basically a condensation of the East 
Coast Times, but the venture got off to a bad start. The next 
year Dryfoos had to weather a 114-day strike of printing unions 

ppeevacsseso that left him and the entire 
staff seriously demoralized 

While Dryfoos grappled 
with these problems, Arthur 
Sulzberger’s only son was 
marking time in a succession 
of minor posts in Times Co 





management, Punch Sulzber- 
ger was an amiable presence 
around the building, though 
when he attended an occa- 
sional story conference he 
sometimes seemed more in- 
terested in examining the air- 
conditioning ducts on the 
ceiling. “The old man had 
this scenario,” Sulzberger 
says of his father. “Orvil 
would go along for a while 
as publisher and then I was 
going to take over.” But Dry- 
foos died of a heart ailment 
at 50 after only two years on 
the job, and the family turned 





Columnist John Leonard at home 
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“Vantage is solving 
a lot of my problems 
about smoking?” 





“You see, I really enjoy smoking. 
To me, it's a pleasure. But it was no pleasure hearing 
all the things being said against high-tar cigarettes. 
“Of course, I used to kid myself a lot about 
giving up the taste of my old high-tar cigarette for 
one of those new low-tar brands. 
But every one I tried left my taste unsatisfied. 
“Then someone offered mea Vantage. 
Sure I'd read about them. But I thought they were 
like all the others. I was wrong. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 10 ma. “tat”. 0.7 mg, nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg."tar 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. "76; 
FILTER 100’s: 11 mg, “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 















@ | Vantage was right. 
mm [t satisfied like my old brand. 
Yet it had nearly half the tar 
=“ It's been about a year 
since I started smoking 
F Vantage. 
F  “Andit looks like I’m 
going to be smoking them 
for along time to come.’ 


Sed 


Bernard Schoenfeld 
Westchester , New York 
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to Punch. “I was dumbfounded,” says Punch. Then 37 and as- 
sistant treasurer, he was also quite unprepared to take control 

He learned fast. The Times was still reeling from the print- 
ers’ strike, and the paper’s management techniques were so re- 
laxed that there had never been a budget. One of Sulzberger’s 
first. and gutsiest, moves was to shut down the hemorrhaging 
West Coast edition. More important, he started diversifying the 
Times by buying Cowles Communications. with its lucrative 
magazines (Family Circle, Golf Digest) and small newspapers 
Diversification, according to Columnist James Reston, has been 
Sulzberger’s shrewdest move to date. “With more of the com- 
pany’s earnings coming from outside the paper.” says Reston. 
“Punch could confront the unions with the fact that we could 
take a strike if necessary.” 











They eventually got that bulletin. In 1974 Sulzberger ex- 
tracted an agreement from his printers to allow gradual au- 
tomation in return for lifetime job security for those then work- 
ing. A born tinkerer, Sulzberger threw himself into the task of 
replacing the Times's clacking linotypes and other antiquated 
production contraptions with computerized equipment. “You 
Just wouldn't believe it,” says Sulzberger of the pre-electronic 
days. “The composing-room staff used to measure the amount 
of classified ads with a string.” 

Sulzberger also pensioned off whole lumberyards of exec- 
utive deadwood on the paper's 14th-fioor management corridor 
and hired younger men. Then he spirited his biz kids off to se- 


| cluded conference centers for endless sessions devoted to plan- 


ning. budgeting. lectures from management experts and other 
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The Private Life of A. Sock 


K ings and Presidents pay him court. 
office seekers solicit his support, and 
audiences of Elks and securities analysts 
are eager to receive his wisdom. Yet the 
man who sits at the top of one of the 
world’s most powerful newspapers was. 
to put it gently, a late bloomer. Mild 
dyslexia inherited from his mother was 
only part of his problem. “He was the 
most adorable, attractive boy,” says she 
“He was also a lazy little bum.” 

When Punch was about five his fa- 
ther decreed that he was too old to be 
playing with his sisters’ dolls, so the 
boy staged an elaborate backyard bur- 
ial for them. When he went to school, 
young Arthur was less interested in 
studying than in tinkering: with clocks, 
wagons, radios, broken toys—but not 
toy soldiers or guns, which were pro- 
scribed by his father in keeping with 
the Times's support of gun-control leg- 
islation. The elder Sulzberger liked to 
bring Punch and his sisters to the of- 
fice on Sundays to meet the editors. Sis- 
ter Judy, closest to Punch in age and 
temperament, is indirectly responsible 
for his intriguing nickname. His father 
marked the boy's birth with a verse” 
about how he had arrived “to play Punch 
to Judy's endless show.” 

The handle followed Punch through 
four expensive prep schools and into the 
Marines, which he joined at age 17 to 
his parents’ distress. But the corps gave 
Sulzberger a hard edge of purpose, and 
after World War II service in the Phil- 
ippines, he enrolled at Columbia Col- 
lege. made the dean’s list his first se- 
mester and graduated in 1951. After 
uninspired tours as a reporter for the 


“A family custom that survives. Punch last year 
marked a grandnephew’s birth with this ditty 


O Nicholas Ochs put on his socks to cover 
his chubby feet 

He dropped in the hamper a slightly used 
Pamper and went out for a walk in the 
street 

O Nicholas Ochs walked blocks and blocks 
till his socks grew dark and dank 

When he came toa stop and sat with a 
plop at the keys of the Times Data 
Bank 


Adolph Ochs 


Milwaukee Journal and the Times, Sulz- 
berger took the first in his succession of 
management jobs at the family paper 
He also took a Times secretary as his 
wife, had a son, Arthur Jr., and a daugh- 
ter, Karen, and was divorced in 1956 
Remarried that year to the former 
Carol Fox Fuhrman (they had a daugh- 
ter, Cynthia, in 1964, and Punch adopt- 
ed his wife’s daughter Cathy), Sulzberger 
now divides off-duty hours between his 
Fifth Avenue apartment and a mod- 
ern, eleven-room cypress-and-glass 
house on his mother’s 300-acre estate 


and Daughter Iphigene, Grandchildren Marian, Ruth, Judith, Arthur (1929) 


in suburban Stamford. Conn. Both res- 
idences are furnished in what one dis- 
approving family member calls “How- 
ard Johnson decorator stuff.” Another 
upgrades it to “Bloomingdale's pleas- 
ant.” Sulzberger drinks vodka on the 
rocks and eats hamburgers at his fa- 
vorite restaurant, Manhattan's 21 Club 
(at $9.25 a burger). He prefers to en- 
tertain at home. however. barbecuing 
steaks for Stamford visitors (mostly rel- 
atives and Times colleagues) and work- 
ing wonders with vegetables. “I can't 
wait for Wednesday and all the rec- 
ipes in Living.” says the chef. “I was 
really fond of the artichoke recipes, but 
as soon as we started running them, ar- 








“The most adorable, attractive boy 


also a lazy little bum.” 
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exercises that Timesmen had never endured before. “The ed- 
itors would say, ‘How can we have a budget when we never 
know what the news is going to be tomorrow?’ ” 

Sulzberger’s most important gift to the news side was not a 
budget. It was Abe Rosenthal, who has done more to reshape 
the paper than any editor since Van Anda Canadian-born and 
Bronx-bred, Abraham Michael Rosenthal joined the Times in 
1944 as a $12-a-week stringer at New York's City College. He 
spent nine years as a foreign correspondent and reluctantly hung 
up his trench coat in 1963 to become metropolitan editor. 
| After Sulzberger became publisher and recognized the new 
editor's relentless energy and near fanatical dedication to the 
Times, Rosenthal was elevated to managing editor in 1969, ex- 
ecutive editor last year. While Sulzberger was bending the pa- 
| per’s independent advertising, circulation and other business 
operations to his will, Rosenthal was pacifying the feudal! out- 








= 
posts and attempting to reduce the internecine combat that an- 
imated Gay Talese’s bestselling book of 1969 on the Times. 
titled with only slight hyperbole The Kingdom and the Power 
In the bad old days, haughty Sunday Editor Lester Markel 
reigned over a separate staff. dispatching his own reporters to 
cover events alongside daily Timesmen. House Grammarian 
Theodore Bernstein crusaded for correct and pithy prose, but 
his powerful copydesk often took the life out of stories, or so 
many reporters felt, and also exercised almost unchecked in- 
fluence on how prominently pieces were displayed. Rebellious 
Washington correspondents in 1968 frustrated an allempt by 
the New York office to give them a bureau chief they disliked. In- 
tensely jealous Times bureaus often froze out visiting reporters 
| when a running story brought them to town 

Under Rosenthal, Markel’s old Sunday department was 
| merged last year with the daily staff. Rosenthal has loosened 











tichokes disappeared from the market.” 

For fun, the publisher reads spy 
thrillers (but can never remember the ti- 
ues and has found himself rereading 
them by mistake), shows cowboys-and- 
Indians flicks on a home projector at 
Stamford Saturday nights, and generally 
neglects television. He had to give up 
golf because of a bad back ("Played one 
hole last year and had to be carried off 
in a golf cart”), but still tinkers and put- 
ters, and he enjoys browsing in hard- 
ware stores. Says Sister Ruth: “His idea 
of a good time is coming to visit and 
cleaning my car, then straightening my 
house.” 

He keeps his desk as uncluttered as 








his sister’s car, and moves through the 
Times building with mild good humor 
He places many of his own calls when 
he is in New York, and when Punch 
travels on business. it is often in the com- 
pany plane, which is piloted by a man 
punningly known as Pontius Pilate. He 
sometimes writes letters to the editor un- 
der a pseudonym, most recently to la- 
ment the departure of a brewery from 
the city by encouraging the mayor to 
“plant an Anheuser-Busch.” He signed 
the letter A. Sock (“A punch, a sock. 
get it?”’) 

Sulzberger borrowed that practice 
from his mother, who at 84 still fires 
an occasional witty missive to the pa- 
per under the name of some long-dead 
relative. Though she retired from the 
Times board in 1973. Iphigene Sulz- 
berger remains a formidable force in 
the family. She designed its coat of 
arms, which features a duck-billed pla- 
typus—"an egg-laying mammal that 
suckles its young,” explains Punch—and 
the motto NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE. Not 
for her, anyway. She traveled to China 
several years ago with a granddaughter 
and playfully invited Chou En-lai to 
write for the Times; he declined. The 
matriarch rarely interferes in Arthur's 
affairs. “Sons either have an Oedipus 
complex about their mothers or hate 
the ole gal for giving them too much 
chicken soup,” says she. “But then I be- 
lieve in telling my children what I 
think.” She did protest a story about 
sex at Barnard College, her alma ma- 
ter. “It was an unfortunate piece of 
Publicity,” she sighs. “I guess people 
get lots of sex nowadays, but they lose 
the romance.” 

Her son has similar views—he saw 
red over a story about group sex that 
he found tasteless—but rarely loses his 
temper and always bubbles with en- 
thusiasm for the task at hand. whether 
weeding his garden or pruning his ex- 
ecutive ranks. “The idea that a pub- 
lisher sits up here and issues direc- 
tives, wields great power and smites 
people to their knees is a lot of ba- 





Punch and Sister Judy, Mother Iphigene, Sisters Marian and Ruth (1972) loney,” he says. “But it’s a lot of fun 
“His idea of a good time is coming to visit and cleaning my car.” It's the best job in the world.” 
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Part of the Times's 1.3-acre newsroom, where reporters are still sometimes summoned by loudspeaker 


The editors would say, “How can we have a budget if we don't know what the news will be tomorrow?” 


the iron grip of the copydesk, and Theodore Bernstein went off 
to edit Times book-publishing ventures in 1969 before retiring 
in 1972. With Sulzberger’s blessing, Rosenthal last November 
finally subjugated the rebellious Washington bureau by install- 
ing as bureau chief his own man, Hedrick Smith. So docile has 
the capital crew become that Managing Editor Seymour Top- 
ping early this year had to gently upbraid Smith for not filing 
enough protests to get better front-page display for stories. Af- 
ter the journalism review More in its June issue recounted the ep- 
idemic of reassignments and resignations that followed Smith's 
arrival in Washington, Rosenthal spied a copy of the magazine 
on a Times desk and, with mock fury, ripped it to ribbons 
“Kay Graham [Washington Post publisher] can fire two vice 
presidents and nobody notices,” he complained. “I try to move 
a man and it inspires 15 stories, two operas and a one-act play.” 

In the newsroom Rosenthal, 55, has been installing his own 
band of energetic and loyal editors: Topping, 55, fellow Deputy 
Managing Editor Arthur Gelb, 53, and Assistant Managing Ed- 
itor James Greenfield, 53. A younger generation of lieutenants, 
the group from which the executive editor's successor is likely 
to be picked when he reaches retirement age in a decade or so, 
are also resolute Rosenthal men: Hedrick Smith, 44, Sydney 
Schanberg, 43, Foreign Editor Robert Semple, 41, newly named 
News Editor Allan Siegal. 37, Assistant Foreign Editor Ter- 
ence Smith, 38. Says cne disgruntled reporter: “It’s not that 
Abe doesn’t tolerate dissent, it’s that he rarely hears any.” 


n his quest for newer faces, Rosenthal has also ended the 

newsroom seniority system. The result of that free-form per- 

sonnel policy is a brigade of generally younger. more ag- 

gressive reporters who turn out far more copy than the paper 
has space for—an imbalance that creates an air of perpetual ten- 
sion in the newsroom. He rarely fires anyone: instead, slug- 
gards are given little to do until they drift on, and fireballs are 
favored with desirable assignments and prominent display in 
the paper. Rosenthal readily admits that during his tenure the 
Times has become a “less happy” place to work and one where 
tension is greater than it used to be—fun-loving Sydney Schan- 
berg to the contrary notwithstanding. Rosenthal justifies the 
change in ambience by saying the paper cannot afford to be lei- 
surely any more. “There was a time when the Times had little 
competition,” says he. “TV didn’t exist, the newsweeklies weren't 
much, the Washington Post was a non-paper.” 

Rosenthal spends much of his day with various editors in 
planning the paper; much solemn thought is given to which sto- 
ries should get the biggest play. He is not exactly chummy with 
the troops. But his authority fills the 1.3-acre newsroom, where 
editors used to keep track of reporters with binoculars and still 


occasionally summon them via loudspeaker. A Jimes reporter's 
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status was once linked closely to where he sat. Principalities 
and powers were clustered close to the news desk, with mere 
dominations, thrones, archangels and angels arrayed in descend- 
ing order toward a far wall—even if that meant that reporters 
on the same beat were barely within hailing distance of each 
other. Rosenthal ended that nonsense. A major renovation of 
the newsroom has begun, and plans call for carpeting. waist- 
high partitions between reporters and enough fake-wood For- 
mica for a coffee shop. Many reporters regret that the room 
—now a slum of battered steel desks. cigarette ashes. coffee 
stains and week-old newspapers—will lose its crummy charm 

Rosenthal is at once his reporters’ father figure and res- 
ident ogre. He sends congratulatory notes to reporters about deft- 
ly written stories, angry notes to their editors about failures 
One of his more popular moves: he has broken down the un- 
spoken barriers that once prevented, say. a metropolitan re- 
porter from writing an occasional culture piece. “If you're half 
way talented, we practically kiss your feet.” he says. “You can 
do anything you want.” 

The executive editor himself has been doing what he wants 
with Sulzberger’s paper. He has over the years shifted emphasis 
from conventional fast-breaking news stories to more thought- 
ful and descriptive articles on social and demographic trends 
ideas, literary controversies and, lately, white-collar crime 

Of dissimilar backgrounds and personalities, Sulzberger and 





News staff in 1896, when Adolph Ochs bought the paper 





When the Times prints smut, that’s sociology 
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Since 1930, more than 
4,000 important American 
landmarks have been 
needlessly destroyed ... to 
say nothing of individual 
homes, entire sections of 
our cities. And, more are 
disappearing every year 
The only way to stop this 
destruction is to get 
involved. Personally. For 
more information, write: 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Department 
0605, 740 Jackson Place, 


NW, Washington, DC 
20006 
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IS Superior teachers willing 
eee to become involved on a 


person to person basis. 


One of the most distinguished 
names in the small company of 
America’s great private college 
prep schools for more than 
100 years 


Academic excellence within 
a framework of healthy attitudes 
and worthwhile values 


Accelerated programs, award- 
winning science facilities, a 
beautiful campus and athletic 
facilities that include the Mid- 
west’s tennis center. 

Learning that happens in the 
ideal environment of WAYLAND. 
Coed, Grades 8-12 
Non-discriminatory. 


D. Lynn Redmond, WAYLAND, Box 43 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 Phone: 414-885-3373 
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HELP WANTED 


College Students—Moonlighters 
BIG PART TIME MONEY 


If you live in one of the 11 
cities listed below you can earn 
an excellent income introducing 
Time/Life Books by telephone 

Guaranteed wage plus com- 
Call Direct- 
ory Assistance in these cities and 
ask for 


missions and bonus. 


rIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC 
New York San Francisco. 
Irvine, Ca Seattle. . .Cleveland 

.Denver. . .Chicago. . .Santa 
Monica. . .Washington, D.C 
Minneapolis. . .Philadelphia 


Opening soon 
Detroit. . .Boston 


Time/Life Libraries, Inc. 
Equal opportunity employer m/f. 
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Storage & Moving Co. 
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Hook up with Home Box Office 

and you’re connected to some of the 
best TV entertainment available. 
Anywhere. 


Home Box Office is the pay-television service 
that delivers to subscribers—month after 
month—a new kind of exclusive entertainment 
Entertainment that can’t be found anywhere 
else on any dial 

Great specials produced on location just for 
HBO by some of the biggest names in show 
business 

Great movies right after their first runs 
Presented uncut and without commercial 
interruption 

Great sports the year round. Great children’s 
films every week 

HBO helps you get more laughter. more tears, 
more fun, more solid entertainment out of your 
television set than you ever thought possible 

Home Box Office is only available to cable 
TV subscribers. If you have cable TV in 
your area, contact your system operator and 
ask him about HBO service 

Over a half million American homes are now 
receiving this Great Entertainment Alternative 
There’s always room for one more 


BEG reat. 
Entertainment 


c Alternative 


If you do not know the name of the cable system in 
your area, write to Home Box Office, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 10020. 
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ROOSEVELT 
UNIVERSITY 
CLOSE TO YOU 


Libertyville is just 20 minutes to Roosevelt WAUKEGAN 


Highland Park is just 22 minutes to Roosevelt GREAT LAKES 


Schaumburg is just 12 minutes to RooseveltROLLING MEADOWS 


Buffalo Grove is just 15 minutes to Roosevelt GLENVIEW 


Flossmoor is just 45 minutes to Roosevelt DOWNTOWN 


Wherever you are in the vicinity 
of this map, you are close to 

one of Roosevelt University's 
five locations. 

With courses you've always 
wanted in the Arts and Sciences, 
in Business, in Computer Science, 
in Continuing Education, in 
Music, and in Education. 

With exciting programs that let 
you earn your Bachelor’s or 
Master's Degree. 

With graduate and undergraduate 
programs that are extensive and 
stimulating. 


ROLLING 





@ WAUKEGAN 


GREAT LAKES 


@ GLENVIEW 


MEADOWS 


With classes that are held 
weekdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and evenings. 

Find out more now about 
Roosevelt, a great university, 
reaching out to you. 


Registration starts in August 


Classes start in late August 
and September, and the fall 
term is complete by Christmas. 
For more information and 
schedules for all five locations, 
call (312) 341-3655, or simply 


send in this coupon now. 
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DOWNTOWN 
CHICAGO & 


( Main Campus ) 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 
ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 

430 S. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please send information on courses at: 
O Glenview ( Rolling Meadows 
C) Great Lakes [[) Waukegan 

C1 Main Campus (Downtown Chicago) 
C) Graduete (1) Undergraduate 





Name 


Address 


City 


State/Zip 


Roosevelt University admits students on DD 
the basis of individual merit and without 

regard to race, color, creed, sex, or Ba 
physical handicap 





SMI designs your 
computer system to grow 
right along with you. 


The investment you 
make in a computer 
system from Systems 










Management, Inc. will : Leet 
still be working for you many pe 4 
years from now. Even though ME 


your business grows far bigger 

With your Microdata REALITY ® 
computer from _ P 
SMI, you can add as many as 32 ¢ ; 
terminals, as you need them. And you 
can add on-line disc storage for up f 
to 600 million characters. 

The programs we supply will continue to work 
for you no matter how big your REALITY system 
grows. They'll work on a smaller system, too, if you 
decide to buy one fora branch operation 

You can add to your SMI system. And 
change it. But you won't have to keep trading up as 
you grow. Your basic investment is secure. 

Try measuring other systems and other 
computer companies with this yardstick 

You'll see why SMl—and REALITY—are the 
first choices of more and more growing businesses 

For all the facts, or to arrange a hands-on 
demonstration, please write our Marketing 
Director. Or call (312) 298-3840 


Sm 


Systems Management, Inc. 
Corporate Offices 

10400 West Higgins Road 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
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Authorized Microdata REALITY dealer 






Rosenthal seem to think alike. “They are both focused on where 
they are going. and people who are no longer important with Ro- 
senthal are no longer important with Sulzberger,” says Gay Ta- 
lese, who still monitors his old employer through friends at the 
Times. “Sulzberger is just like Rosenthal except that he’s rich.** 
One mild exception to that unanimity is the Times's new MORE 
THAN JUST THE NEWS advertising campaign. "I think it’s an aw- 
fully clever slogan,”’ chuckles Sulzberger. “Abe took exception 
to it.” 

The publisher approves major bureau assignments and dis- 
penses $1,700 a month in Publisher's Awards to the writers of 
stories deemed exceptional. In both instances he often accepts 
Rosenthal’s recommendations. Sulzberger does suggest occa- 
sional news stories and editorials (he was actively involved in 
last week’s endorsement of Mayoral Candidate Mario Cuomo) 
and chooses all columnists. One discovery: former Nixon 
Speechwriter William Safire, whom he hired in 1973 after meet- 
ing him at a dinner party. The publisher often attends Ro- 
senthal’s 3:45 p.m. front-page conference but rarely speaks up 
He skips the once-weekly “Bust Their Ass” meeting, where ed- 
itors discuss investigative stories that will, Rosenthal hopes, in- 
spire envy in other papers. Sulzberger reads some potentially 
controversial stories before they are printed but almost never or- 
ders them softened. Over the vig- 
orous objection of some Times 
lawyers, he ordered publication of 
the Pentagon papers in 1971, for 
which the paper received a Pul- 
itzer Prize, one of 42 won by the 
Times and its staff since the pa- 
per was awarded the very first 
Pulitzer Gold Medal in 1918 

Tending the news and edito- 
rial pages takes far less of Sulz- 
berger’s office energies than pre- 
serving the paper's financial 
health. His surprisingly modest 
office on the Times building's 14th 
floor—part of a suite that includes 
a bedroom, bath, conference room 
and study—is dominated by a 
massive walnut desk that he com- 
mandeered from the Times archi- 
vist. Sulzberger is at that desk by 
8 a.m. (many Times editors drift 
in around 11 a.m.; Sulzberger used 
to be known around the office as 


Following the lead of his wife, ac- 
quaintances of recent years call him Arthur instead of Punch. 
and he often has to ask his secretary how long he has known 
someone so he can decide which signature to use 

On one recent typical day in his office, reports TIME’s Re- 
gina Cahill, Sulzberger spent nearly a half-hour, part of it punch- 
ing his pocket calculator, trying to figure oul the proper sev- 
erance for an employee who complained about the terms of his 
departure. Times Co. vice presidents filed in, and they talked ac- 
{ quisitions, new ventures, pending tax rulings and other finan- 
cial concerns. After lunch with a local department-store exec- 
utive in the company dining room (where no liquor is served. 
lest some guest complain that drink overloosened his tongue). 
Sulzberger received a delegation of Sarah Lawrence College of- 
' ficials angry at a Times article about lesbianism at the school 
Sulzberger promised that he would look into the matter. Except 
in the summer, when he leaves early, the publisher often wan- 
ders through the 14th-floor executive offices late in the day and 
invites colleagues to “buy me a drink” in his study 

Despite that easy office camaraderie, many of Sulzberger’s 
executives stay on a wary alert. “There is no way of knowing 





*Well, richer. Rosenthal is said to earn $120,000, Sulzberger got $210,000 last 
year, plus a $75,000 bonus. The family trust, part of which he inherits when his 
mother dies, received $2.7 million in Times common stock dividends last year 
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what he is thinking.” says Executive Vice President Sydney Gru- 
son. Sulzberger’s closest friend at the firm. Others describe the 
publisher's management style as resembling an artichoke: mul- 
tilayered, and far different at heart from what it is on the sur- 
face. “This place is never free of tension. We play rough games 
with each other,” says one 14th-floor strategist 

While admirers and subordinates try to second-guess him, 
Sulzberger goes on tinkering with the wondrous machine he 
has inherited. He is considering two more special sections to 
round out the week: a Monday sports supplement and a Tues- 
day fashion insert, no firm start-up dates set. Those additions 
are expected to be followed by a nickel increase in the Times 
price. to 2S¢. Sulzberger also intends to add two new magazines 
this year. on fishing and one other outdoor pursuit, and will try 
to buy more broadcast stations. Altogether. the Times is weigh- 
ing some 40 possible acquisitions. The publisher is also laying 
plans to make the Times a truly national newspaper. By trans- 
mitting facsimiles of Times pages via satellite to presses bor- 
rowed for a few hours from papers around the country, the 
Times could be widely distributed each day. That move could 
come as soon as 1979 

Sulzberger is also watching the progress of a few family 
members who may be destined for top jobs at the paper: Ar- 

sexwacctean CHUr Jr., 25, his son and an As- 
sociated Press correspondent in 
London; and a number of neph- 
ews, including Stephen Golden, 
30, a junior executive in the 7imes 
production department; and Stu- 
art Greenspon, 37, who manages 
Times circulation operations 
Sulzberger does not promise that 
these—or any—family members 
will succeed him, but his loyal- 
ties are clear: “This is a family 
newspaper, and | intend to keep 
it that way.” 

That intention implies also a 
special sense of responsibility 
People may grouse that the 
world’s greatest daily is becoming 
more interested in pdté de cam- 
pagne than poverty in the South 
Bronx—or in making money 
more than in printing news 
Punch, of course, like any publish- 
ing executive, could well reply 


“the farm boy”), and spends an Executive Editor A.M. (Abe) Rosenthal in his office that it does after all require mon- 
hour reading and answering mail. “Orhers add water to the soup, we add vegetables.” ey to be able to present the news 


But even his detractors concede 
that Arthur Sulzberger does not yet subscribe to an ethic that 
seems to be spreading in the newspaper business, the ethic of 
Lord Thomson of Fleet. “I buy newspapers to make money to 
buy more newspapers to make more money,” he said before his 
death last year. “As for editorial content, that’s the stuff you sep- 
arate the ads with.” 


o. The high Victorian seriousness of Adolph Ochs 
hangs over the Times to this day. His ALL THE NEWS 
credo still appears at the top of Page One every day. 
and his marble bust rests on the ground floor of the 
Times building, gazing sternly toward a vending machine of 
newly printed Timeses. The Times still refers even to con- | 
victed felons as “Mr..” “Mrs.” or “Miss” (but never “Ms.”). 
and last month banned display ads for pornographic movies. 
a decision that will cost the paper $750,000 a year 
But it was Ochs who declared that even smut could some- 
times be sociology and that such useful minutiae as the arrival of 
out-of-town buyers could be news. As Punch Sulzberger curls up 
with his Times each night, he knows that his ever watchful 
grandfather would probably agree: vegetables, even if not always 
served to readers “glowingly fresh with firm but tender bright- 
ness.’ can be part of the news fit to print s 
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Pueri et Puellae 
Certantes 


Latin Olympics 
revel in gender and case 


t was hardly a typical teen-agers dream 

vacation. One thousand two hundred 
and fifty students were jammed together 
in sweltering. un-airconditioned dorms in 
the 101° F. Florida heat. There was all 
the excitement of a library reading room 
at high noon: teen-agers hunched in cor- 
ners, muttering over dog-eared textbooks 
or stacks of index cards. The prevailing 
sense of humor was as old as the Roman 
hills: bantering buttons with such slogans 
as DA MI OSCULUM LATINE LOQUOR (Kiss 


me. I speak Latin) and ATLAS IS TOO | 


STONED TO CARE 

But to the membership of the Nation- 
al Junior Classical League at Florida State 
University in Tallahassee last week, the 
Latin fest was like nectar to the gods 
Classical scholars all, they had assembled 
from as far away as Alaska and Hawaii 
to compete in the Olympic Games of Lat- 
in Students. the 24th national J.C.L. com- 
petition. An elite group. 95% college 
bound. the delegates were variously at- 
tracted by sheer love of the classics, as 
well as affection for historic trivia and the 
fascination of what is difficult. Says Mike 


LaComb, 19. a St. Lawrence University | 


freshman: “There's a thrill to the exact- 
ing form and pattern of the language.” 
Throughout the six-day convention. 
competition for ten coveted rosettes was. 
ipso facto, difficult indeed. Contenders in 


the Pentathlon had to work against the | 


clock in proving to a computer their mas- 
tery of mythology, grammar and history 
Nearby classrooms resounded to the ring 
of Ovid and Livy as the oratorical-minded 
—swathed in togas—declaimed before 
judges. Other judges trod carefully past 
papier-maché Pantheons and temples and 
an intricate mosaic depicting Medea flee- 
ing to Athens. constructed from rice, 


Education 


grits and glue by a Tennessee contestant, 
Elsewhere, Virginia creamed Texas 
and California to win the Certamen—a 
classical version of the College Bowl quiz 
—with state teams battling it out onstage 
over the /ingua mater. “What case is re- 
quired for the object of vescor?” shot out 
Questioner James Minter, 25, a candidate 
at Columbia University for a Ph.D. in 
classics. Flashing lights signaled the cor- 
rect answer: “The ablative.” Sample stick- 
lers: “What Italian myth figure changed 
into a woodpecker?” “What Latin emper- 
or was transformed, in a satire, into a 
pumpkin?” Answers: Picus and Claudius 
And then. the grand finale: a trium- 
phal procession across the campus, with 
togas ($20 or less) fashioned from pastel 
bed sheets. The Florida contingent was 
led by an aspiring—and _perspiring 
Ulysses. clad in bright gold-fabric 
armor. Would-be Legionnaires—all male 
—captained chariots crafted from barrels 
and aluminum sheeting, drawn by teams 
of giggling girls. Chauvinistic? Perhaps. 
but the girls didn’t mind. Nor did they 
balk at a slave auction, in which the pret- 
tiest sold for up to $50 in aid of a book 
fund. Successful bidders got a coed for the 
day to rub their backs, feed them grapes 
at a Roman banquet that night—and do 
whatever else that might pass by the 
watchful chaperones 
Despite the conventioneers’ exuber- 
ance, Latin is still languishing in Amer- 
ican high schools. The number of students 
taking it dropped precipitously from 
626,199 in 1965 to 184,445 in 1974, and 
courses were deleted as being too dry and 
dusty. But the appeal of the arcanum 
shows signs of reviving Latin, along with 
the current educational drift back to ba- 
sics. New courses in mythology and lit- 


erature in translation have attracted stu- | 


dents too. One innovative, popular 
program—used in ghetto schools to re- 
inforce basic English grammar—even 
teaches conversational Latin by audio- 
visual methods. Besides. says Minter. “the 
classics still have a snob appeal 
we try to play to the hilt.” s 
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Closing Colleges 


Briarcliff & Bennett go 
into bankruptcy 


L~ April Briarcliff College—a small, 
private and long financially troubled 
women’s college near White Plains, N.Y 
—sold its $5-acre campus out from under 
some 300 students. But rather than die 
outright or be absorbed by burgeoning 
Pace University, which had bought the fa- 
cility for its nearby Westchester campus. 
homeless Briarcliff proposed a desperate 
sort of scholastic piggyback. It hoped to 
share its remaining faculty and students 
with yet another small, private and finan- 
| cially strapped women’s college: Bennett, 
a two-year junior college with 230 stu- 
dents. Under the tentative plan, Briarcliff 
would attract many of its undergraduates 
to Bennett’s underpopulated Millbrook. 
N.Y.. campus; Bennett graduates could 
thereafter enroll in Briarcliff for their final 
two years, and both institutions might be 
saved. 

But the scheme collapsed. Two weeks 
ago, after Briarcliffs efforts to lure enough 
students to the new site proved futile, the 
New York Board of Regents dissolved the 
75-year-old school’s charter. Bennett, 
which filed bankruptcy proceedings last 
spring. will almost surely close down this 
week too. Meanwhile, a standing deficit 
has forced a third private women’s col- 
lege in New York State. twelve-year-old 
Kirkland, to merge next year with coor- 
dinate Hamilton College. a 165-year-old. 
previously all-male college in Clinton 

Though many private colleges are 
having a hard time in the US. these 
days, the summer blackout rate for wom- 
en’s colleges seems confined to New York 
The Women's College Coalition in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which represents two-thirds 
of US. women’s colleges. reports that 
financial headaches are no better or worse 


which | than has been usual of late among its 


67 members 5 











indulging in horseplay in Tallahassee, Junior Classical League girls drag boys during chariot race 


After an ablative and an emperor-pumpkin, a mosaic of Medea fleeing to Athens made out of rice, grits and glue. 
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